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INTRODUCTION 


BY 


MARCUS WOODWARD 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOODCRAFT TRAIL” ETC, 


HAVE been honoured by an invitation to 
say some eight or nine words on Wood- 
craft to introduce this story. 

It is an account of how girls from one of 
the poorest parts of London, who had been 
witty enough in their generation to become 
Girl Guides, were taken for a camping holiday 
to Goblin Coombe. 


1 This invitation seems to call for a word of explanation. 
It came to me because I happen to hold the chair of a sort 
of Professorship in Woodcraft to the Girl Guides’ Associa- 
tion, at any rate, an editorial chair, so that in the official 
journals of the movement I can exchange my Woodcraft 
thoughts with Guiders and Guides. The debates in our 
Woodcraft Parliament plumb Woodcraft secrets to their 
very heart! One day came a note from Goblin Coombe, 
from one who had lived long in London’s slums, when a 
turn of Fate’s wheel had landed her in a Parsonage in a 


tiny, remote village in the hilis of Somerset, and given her 
ix 
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Not being a girl and having been born and 
bred in a country with hills as green, with 
woods as deep, with little shaws as javoured 
by the goblins as any in Somerset, I cannot 
pretend to imagine what it would mean to 
the girls to wake up and find themselves in 
Goblin Coombe. One might be inclined to 
think that they would find it, as a country- 
man would say, ‘‘ middlin’ lonesome.’ But 
the author of the story makes us believe 
that the Woodcraft interests of the Coombe 
robbed it of its loneliness, and made every 
Cockney of them as happy as Eve must have 
been to awake in Paradise: such is the power 
of the spell of Woodcraft. 

Camping should teach a new Woodcraft 
lesson with every minute, for are there 


the freedom of Goblin Coombe. She told us about it in our 
Parliament ; how the hills stretch away above the Coombe, 
how the glade runs for a mile between bracken-covered 
slopes where the pheasants are as tame as barn-fowl, and 
away in the distance is the sea. We were enchanted ; and 
some expressed the thought that Goblin Coombe would be 
the perfect setting for a story of a Guide camp. In a 
way, then, our Woodcraft Parliament inspired this book 
and its woodcraft teachings ; and so I gladly take up my 
pen to try to help to give the story the good start in its 
race which (said a philosopher) is a kick from the gods. 
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not six-and-thirty Woodcraft interests 
to every yard of such a place as Goblin 
Coombe ? 

You learn where to pitch your camp, 
what weather is brewing, where to find 
drinking water, how to use~an axe, what 
wood is best for a fire, and how to build it. 
You learn how to find the way and tell the 
time by the sun, moon, or stars. You make 
your own woodland bed of heather or bracken. 
You learn how to make dishes out of the 
kindly fruits of the earth. Some will wish 
to know how to catch and cook a trout for 
breakfast, or a rabbit ; others, how to make 
a herbal tea, or cakes of beech-mast, or salads 
of leaves, flowers, or roots. You learn to 
know the birds by their notes and songs 
(even if the camp be held in August you may 
yet find birds’ nests, with eggs or young, in 
variety); and how to know the flowers 
trees, mammals, reptiles, and insects, and 
the names of the stars. You begin to 
recognise all the sounds of the night, and 
even the child of the slums who, on first 
hearing the screeching of an owl, thinks that 
murder is being committed, or ghosts are 
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abroad, comes to know the screech as a 
natural and companionable sound. 

Then you learn how to follow a trail, te 
stalk the wild creatures, and read the ridd!es 
of bent grasses, stray feathers, or footprints. 
This is a science which is concerned with all 
that is in the heavens above, on the earth 
be’ow, and in the waters beneath. 

Very happily and clearly, the author 
shows how the spell of Woodcraft works even 
on such unlikely material as town girls whose 
love of Nature has been starved. She shows 
how Woodcraft teaches that truest content- 
ment is to be found in such places as Goblin 
Coombe ; that wisdom, as a philosopher says, 
dwells not in the Library of the British 
Museum, but by the streams where the wild 
dove sips. Woodcraft teaches that there is 
no such music on earth as may compare to 
the birds’ song, that there are no flowers at 
Kew Gardens like the wild roses. Even the 
least knowledge of this healing and uplifting 
science will be as wings to our feet as we 
march through the world’s wilderness. 


THE SUNSHINE SHOP 


CHAPTER I 
FIVE FRIENDS 


™ URRAH! Guides re-open to-morrow, 

Lucy! Aren’t you glad? Jam!” 

And Freda Mills, commonly known as 

Pixie, executed a little dance on the street 
pavement. 

“Spose I am,” returned Lucy, somewhat 

grudgingly. ‘Itll be something to do, 


anyway.” 
‘Oh, you old misery ! ”’ cried Pixie, thrust- 
ing an arm through hers. “ Aren’t you any 


gladder than that? I’m ever so excited! 
Seems ages since Camp, doesn’t it ?’”’ 
“Um,” replied Lucy, whose mouth was 
full of bulls-eyes. 
But Pixie, nothing daunted, chattered on : 
‘Sheila says she’s going to buck the 
Patrol up noend. She’s got heaps of schemes 
in her head! She’s dead keen to win the 
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Patrol Shield. Says it’s about time the 
Shamrock Patrol pulled itself together and 
showed what it was made of!” 

“We shan’t win,” declared Lucy, removing 
the bulls-eye. 

“Now why shouldn’t we?” demanded 
Pixie, her bright eyes sparkling. ‘“‘ You are 
a Job’s comforter! I don’t wonder Sheila 
calls you ‘ Lug—Lug—(what is it ?)—Lugu- 
brious Lucy!’ ”’ 

“Sheila can call me what she likes,” 
retorted Lucy, ‘‘ but I don’t allow anyone 
else to, and don’t you forget it, young 
Pixie! ”’ 

Her companion only laughed merrily. 

“TI wish you’d be a bit more encouraging 
to the Patrol,’ she remarked. ‘ Hullo! 
Here's Bert.” 

Bertha Browning, a tall, strapping girl of 
fifteen, joined the other two. 

““ Where are you off to ?’’ she demanded. 

“Any old where! I say, Bert, seen any- 
thing of Aggie since Camp ? ”’ 

“Rather not! Has anybody? Didn't 
you hear the poor thing gave out when she 
got back that as she hadn’t sat down for a 
fortnight she was going to make up for it 
now ?”’ 

The other two giggled delightedly. Aggie 
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was the joke of the Patrol. She was fat, 
good-natured, and lazy, and her round, 
spectacled face with its expression of placid 
content was a continual joy to them. 

Bertha continued : 

““ Aggie’s mother declares she’s lost a lot 
of weight in Camp. I told her it was the 
one thing she could afford to lose! She 
wasn’t half wild! ”’ 

And Bertha chuckled delightedly. 

“Yes, Aggie’d be better-looking if she was 
half the size,’ laughed Pixie. ‘It’s being 
so short and dumpy. Now if she was fall 
and fat like Bert “ 

She dodged behind Lucy as Bertha made 
a dart at her. 

“Cali. me fat?.”’ cried the bigger girl: 
“Like your cheek, kid! ”’ 

“Get away,’ grumbled Lucy, as Pixie’s 
eager fingers closed on her arm, the while she 
dodged now behind and now in front of her. 
“You're pinching, Pixie! Stop it!” 

eraxeteert,.” cried: Pixies: =“ All -right; 
I apologise. You aren’t fat, merely com- 
fortable ! ”’ 

‘“Thanks!’’ said Bertha, who could not 
help laughing at Pixie’s comical little face. 
“T say, who’s going in for the Swimming 
Gala? Sheila wants us all to.” 
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“Tm not,” decided Lucy. “It’s such a 
beastly cold affair, for one thing.” 

“JT am!” declared Pixie, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ What price me for champion? I 
say, Lucy, you are a slacker! I’ve just told 
you Sheila wants the Patrol to buck up a 
bit and here’s your chance.” 

‘““Did you know Sheila’s father had come 
home again ?’’ asked Bertha. 

‘Oh, has he?” cried the other two, who 
knew what that meant. ‘“‘ When?” 

“Last night. Dropped in just as if noth- 
ing had happened and started rowing old 
Sheila.”’ 

“Poor old girl,’ commented Pixie. “It’s 
rotten luck having a father like that.” 

“Yes. Just supposing our fathers went 
off for weeks at a time and then turned up 
any old minute,” reflected Lucy, as she 
popped another bulls-eye into her mouth. 
“Have one?” she continued, thrusting a 
sticky paper bag under Bertha’s nose. 

“No, thanks! Lucy, you're as bad as 
ever! How much did you spend at the 
canteen during Camp ? ” 

“ Better not ask,’ mumbled Lucy, for the 
bulls-eye was an extra large one. 

“Lucy and her sweets are like a baby and 
its dummy!” laughed Pixie. ‘“ Both bad 
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for kids, Captain says. I say, Bert, let’s trot 
round to old Sheila’s, shall us ? ” 

“ Right about turn! Quick march!” sang 
out Bertha, and the trio turned down East 
Street. 

Sheila Toop, Leader of the Shamrock 
Patrol, lived in the little fish-shop on the 
corner. She was beloved by the entire 
Patrol, who would have done anything for 
her. She and Bertha, her Second, were 
great chums, though two girls more unlike 
each other could hardly be imagined. 

Bert, tall, rosy-cheeked and well-developed, 
presented a great contrast to Sheila, who was 
petite in every detail. The top of her head 
barely reached to Bertha’s shoulder; she had 
tiny hands and feet, and a small, vivacious 
face. 

She was not over-strong, but her spirit was 
equal to anybody’s! She was a born leader, 
with the capacity for getting the very best 
out of her girls, and was the Captain’s right 
hand in the Company. She had long, dark 
plaits reaching past her waist, and brown 
eyes that laughed and twinkled all the 
time. People often said of her that she 
was “‘ all eyes,” and the description was not 
exaggerated. 

Sheila’s home was very far from being a 
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happy one, yet she and her mother met all 
their misfortunes with a smile, and laughed 
where other people would have cried. 
Timothy Toop, Sheila’s father, was a man 
of peculiar habits, for from time to time he 
would mysteriously disappear from home and 
just as mysteriously turn up again! No one, 
not even his wife, knew where he went, and 
he was a man of such violent temper that she 
never dared to question his movements. 

With a husband more often out of work 
than in, Mrs. Toop had opened the little 
fish-shop in East Street, and there she and 
her daughter stood from morning till night 
weighing out haddocks, kippers, and bloaters. 
Not a very exciting sort of job, some might 
think, yet Sheila and her mother had a cheery 
word for everyone, and never grumbled at 
the long hours they had to stand there. 

Someone had once called the little place the 
‘‘ Sunshine Shop,” and the name had stuck 
ever since. 

“Mother would have made a splendid 
Guide! ”’ Sheila used to say proudly. ‘‘ She’d 
never even heard of the eighth Guide Law © 
till I joined, yet she “‘ smiles and sings”’ all 
the time, and the more things go wrong, the 
more she plays up. She’d have been a first- 
rate Leader.” 
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And Sheila would look admiringly at her 
bright, capable little mother. 

“ Well, wot’s the good of grizzling ?”’ Mrs. 
Toop would say. ‘‘ There’s enough sadness 
in the world without our adding to it! 
‘Pucker up and whistle ’—that’s my motter 
—and a very good one it is!” 

On the particular evening on which this 
story opens, Sheila was alone in the little 
shop, for her mother had just ‘‘ popped in 
to see Mrs. Jenkins’ new baby.’ Mrs. Toop 
was an excellent neighbour, and no occasion 
of rejoicing was complete without her cheery 
presence. 

Sheila had just finished weighing out a pair 
of kippers when she heard Pixie’s well-known 
voice, and a moment later Bertha, Pixie, and 
Lucy came round the corner. 

“Hullo, Tiny One!” they greeted her 
affectionately. ‘‘ Where’s your Mum ? ”’ 

“‘ Just gone to see a new baby,” replied 
Sheila, smiling. ‘Can you wait a few 
minutes? We'll be closing then, and I can 
come for a walk. [ve got heaps to talk 
about!” 

‘“‘Right-o!”’ replied Bert. ‘‘I want to talk 
to you too about our Patrol going in for the 
Swimming Gala.” 

“‘T say, Sheila, need I go in for it ?”’ asked 
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Lucy, with an injured air. “I haven't got to, 
have re 
“Course you haven’t got to!” retorted 


Sheila, and her jolly brown eyes met 
Lucy’s sullen blue eyes. ‘‘ But you'll want 
to give our Patrol a leg-up, won’t you, old 
dear? I don’t want anyone to be left 
out.” 

“Oh, all right! ’Spose I will, then,” 
muttered Lucy, for even she could not bear 
to disappoint Sheila. 

Bert marvelled inwardly. She knew that 
she might have begged and imp ored Lucy for 
half an hour and then have been uncertain of 
success, whereas Sheila in a few words had 
obtained her consent. 

“Hullo, here’s old Aggie!’ remarked 
Pixie, as that plump and placid person sud- 
denly appeared. ‘What ho, Ag! Where’s 
your glasses ? ” 

For Aggie’s usually spectacled face was 
devoid of adornment. 

Aggie blinked pleasantly at Pixie, and 
replied laconically : 

‘““ Smashed ’em ! ”’ 

“Phew!” whistled Bert. “Bang goes 
seven-and-saxpence! You'll have to get on 
your father’s half-crown side again ! ” 

“Twas Dad what broke ’em,” explained 
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Aggie, beaming from ear to ear. ‘‘ My hat! 
You ought to have heard him! ”’ 

“It’s rather a nuisance for you, though, 
Ag, isn’t it ?’’ remarked Sheila. 

“Not so bad,” replied that young person 
placidly. ‘‘ Can’t do lessons, you know! ”’ 

She winked one eye solemnly. 

“Can you see the way to your mouth?” 
inquired Pixie, with much concern. “If you 
lose any more weight, Aggie, old thing, you'll 
fade away entirely !”’ 

“Tl try not to,’ promised Aggie affably, 
“if it’s only for the sake of the Patrol !”’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE REST OF THE PATROL 


EN minutes later the five friends leit 

the 1 ttle fish-shop. Arm n arm they 

sauntered down East Street, Sheila n the 

middle and, after considerable competition, 
Pixie and Bert on either side of her. 

Bert, presuming on her right as Second 
and specia chum, had dismissed the others 
with a curt 

‘“ Here, clear off, kids! This side is mine,”’ 
as she took her place beside Sheia. Pixie 
darted to the other side and hung on like 
grim death, while Lucy and Aggie tried in 
vain to dislodge her. 

“Get away!” cried Pixie, clinging tighter. 
‘Sheila, tell’em to stop it. I got here first.”’ 

“ That'll do, girls,’ said Sheila in her soft, 
persuasive voice. ‘“‘ You two shall have an 
arm coming back, if you want to.” 

‘“Right-o! That’s a promise then,” said 
Aggie, relinquishing her hold and hanging on 
to Bert’s other arm. 


Io 
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“Aggie, you're like a ton weight!” 
remonstrated Bertha, but she allowed it, 
nevertheless. ‘“‘I say, Sheila, where shall 
we go?” 

“What about Kennington Park? It'd be 
nice up there to-n ght.” 

“Oh yes, let’s!”’ cried Pixie, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ And then Sheila will tell us all 
her plans.”’ 

“It’s a pity the other two aren’t here,” 
remarked Bertha. ‘‘ Then we'd have the 
whole Patrol.” | 

‘I say,’ said Sheila suddenly, ‘“ why 
shouldn’t we have our Patrol-in-Council to- 
night ? I’ve got all my plans ready, and I 
know a lovely quiet spot in the Park where 
nobody ever comes.”’ 

“Shall we have time?’ asked Lucy 
doubtfully. 

“Heaps! It doesn’t get dark for ages. 
I say, Pixie, you run round for Winnie and 
we'll knock for Norah as we pass. Hurry 
up! We'll wait for you at the corner.” 

Pixie was off amost before her Leader 
had finished speaking. 

“What a jolly little kid she is,” said 
Sheila, looking after the flying legs. ‘“‘ She’ll 
make a topping Guide one day. She’s shaping 
jolly well as it is.” 
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‘Thanks to you, old girl,” put in Bertha, 
who knew how much of Pixie’s good behaviour 
was due to her Leader’s influence. 

“Rot!’’ laughed Sheila, but she looked 
pleased. “ Hullo, Aggie, what’s up ?’ 

For Aggie had removed her shoe in the 
middle of the street and was searching 
inside for an imaginary stone. 

‘“‘?Spose it’s me corns,”’ Aggie replied, “ or 
old age creeping on! I’ve got a corn on 
every toe.” 

“Who wouldn’t ?”’ observed Bertha scath- 
ingly. “‘ Aggie, for goodness’ sake put on 
that shoe! Call yourselfa Guide? I believe 
you ve got a hole in every toe!” 

‘‘ Looks like it,” returned Agg’e serenely, 
replacing the shoe. 

‘Don’t you ever mend your stockings, 
Aggie ?”’ asked She la gently. 

“Never! ¥ can get a new pair for six- 
three any time. There!’ said Aggie, thrust- 
ing out a foot. ‘‘ Who’s to know there’s 
any holes now? I shall get a new pair 
to-morrow.” 

“A Guide is thrifty, I don’t think!” 
remarked Bert. ‘‘ You'd look silly if Captain 
took it into her head to have a stocking 
mspection! Don’t you remember that time 
when she jawed us about having all our 
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underc’othing as nice and tidy as our top 
hings ?” 

“P’raps I do and p’raps I don’t,” laughed 
Aggie, off whose back these admonitions 
ran like water off the proverbial duck’s. “I 
couldn’t take off me coat this minute because 
I’ve got no blouse on.” 

“Aggie !’’ remonstrated Sheila. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 

“Well,” explained the delinquent, “‘ you 
see this bit of lace across the front? It’s 
just pinned on underneath me coat, because 
when I wanted to change me old school- 
dress to come out to-night, I found I hadn’t 
got a clean blouse. So that’s why!” 

Aggie beamed placidly at the other 
three, but while Bert and Lucy could not 
help laughing, she saw that Sheila remained 
unamused. 

Sheila herself was always as neat as a new 
pin. Whether in uniform or out, she never 
looked anything but trim, and she worked 
hard to make her Patrol the smartest in the 
Company. She privately determined to have 
a talk with the untidy one at the earliest 
opportunity, for Sheila was a conscientious 
Leader, and felt a certain responsibility for 
ull the Guides in her Patrol. 

‘Here we are,” said Bertha, as the four 
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girls stopped outside Norah’s house. “I'll 
run up and knock.” 

She darted into the tall tenement house at 
the top of which Norah lived. The girls 
could see her ascending flight by flight, for 
each floor had an open-air passage looking 
down on to the street below. 

At last Bertha reached the top and 
gave the Guides’ private knock on Norah’s 
door. 

Rat-tat. Rat-tat-tat. 

Norah herself came to open it. She was a 
small, pale girl of fourteen, very thin and 
delicate, and was known by the name of 
“‘ Norah the Adorer,” because of her passionate 
devotion to her Leader. Not that there was 
anything sentimental about Norah. It was 
just that Sheila represented to her mind the 
ideal of all a girl should be, and she quoted 
her in season and out, till her family were 
heartily sick of the name! © 

It was: 

“Sheila says this,’ or ‘‘ Sheila says that,”’ 
every minute of the day, till Mrs McCleod 
Norah’s mother, would sometimes declare : 

“Drat me if the child hasn’t got Sheila on 
the brain!” 

But this was before Mrs. McCleod had made 
the Patrol Leader’s acquaintance. Later on, 
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there was no one for whom she had a better 
word than Sheila! 

“ Hullo, Norah!” said Bert. ‘‘ Doing any-. 
thing special ? Sheila wants you to come up 
to the Park.” 

“ Does she ?”’ said Norah, and her pale face 
flushed. ‘‘ No. Yes, of course I’ll come.”’ 

“ Buck up, then,’’ admonished Bert. ‘‘ Stir 
your stumps! I'll wait for you downstairs.” 

For the stuffy, smelly atmosphere that 
emanated from the McCleods’ kitchen made 
Bertha feel she coud not stand another 
minute of it. 

She rejoined her companions in the street 
be ow, and n a few momen s Norah came 
running down the steps. 

“Here you are,’ said Sheila cheerfully. 
“ Hullo, what have you done to your neck ? ”’ 

“It’s boils,” said Norah, flushing painfully 
and touching her bandaged neck. ‘‘ We’ve 
all got em at work. It’s the gold paint.” 

ity: hat!” ejaculated Bertha: “Why 
don’t you chuck it, Norah? The job’s not 
good enough.” 

“Had to take what I could get,” rejoined 
Norah philosophically. ‘ I was lucky to get 
anything. The Labour Exchange sent me 
there, and they started me with twelve 
shillings. Mother thought it was good.” 
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“The money’s all right,’ said Sheia 
thoughtfully, “ but if it affects your health, 
it’s not worth it.” 

She resolved to speak to the Captain on 
the subject, for Norah’s pale face went to her 
tender heart. 

“Hullo, here’s Winnie!’ put in Bertha. 
“Now we're all here.”’ 

“Winnie was going to wash her head,” 
announced Pixie triumphantly, coming up to 
them. ‘I just got there in time.” 

“Splendid !’’ approved Sheila. ‘“‘ Even- 
ing, Winnie. Glad you could come. We 
want to have a Patrol-in-Council.”’ 

“Yes, Pixie told me,” replied Winnie. 

She was rather a pert, precocious-looking 
girl of thirteen, very troublesome at home, 
and with no sense of discipline whatever. 
She had only recently joined the Guides, and 
Sheila had discovered already that there was 
plenty of trouble in store for her with the 
new recruit ! 

Winnie’s fair, frizzy hair stood out round 
her head like a “ gollywog,” so Bert privately 
nicknamed her ; her little snub nose turned 
up at the end in rather a fascinating manner, 
and her ‘arge blue eyes were very wide awake. 
There was nothing sleepy about Winnie! 
She had a very fair idea of her own import- 
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ance, too, and fancied she was doing the 
Shamrock Patrol quite a favour when she 
joined them. Altogether, as might be ex- 
pected, Winnie was not tremendously popular 
with the other girls. 

“Wants taking down a peg or two,” was 
the unanimous verdict of the Patrol after 
their first evening with her, and Sheila, 
though she said nothing, thought so too! 


CHAPTER III 
‘“ BE PREPARED ” 


HE seven girls crossed the Walworth 
Road and turned down Penton Place. 
They were walking abreast, and several 
passers-by turned to look at their happy 
faces. Wherever Sheila went, she seemed to 
diffuse a spirit of happiness, and no one could 
ever be dull or depressed in her company. 
Even “‘ Lugubrious Lucy ”’ cheered up when 
she saw Sheila s smiling face and became quite 
animated. As for Pixie and Aggie, they were 
always laughing, and Bert, with her healthy, 
open-air appearance, and W nnie, with her mop 
of fair har, were pleasant enough to look upon. 
The only delicate ones were Sheila herself and 
poor Norah, with her bandaged neck. 
““T say, what’s the date of to-day?” 
exclaimed Pixie suddenly. 
“First of September,’ replied Sheila. 
ra Why ? ») 
“White rabbits! White rabbits! White 
rabbits !’’ ejaculated Pixie promptly. 
18 
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“ Goodness, child! What’s the matter ?”’ 
quired Bertha. 

“Don’t you know that ? ” laughed Pixie, 
ncing in front of her. ‘“‘ Doesn’t anybody 
iow ? What a set of ignoramuses! ”’ 

“ White rabbits !”’ repeated Sheila, mystified. 
What on earth are you talking about ? ”’ 
“Don't you know that anybody who says 
White rabbits three times uke that on the 
‘st of the month is bound to get a present 
fore the end of it?” 

‘““ White rabbits! White rabbits! White 
bbits!’’ cr.ed the rest, and then burst out 
ughing. “Pixie, you little goose! You 
rely don’t believe it ?”’ 

“Wait.and see,” retorted the superstitious 
ie. ‘Oh, look! The wretch!” 

For a passing motor-cyclist, heedless of 
yyone but himself, had run over a small 
x-terrier and ridden on without taking the 
ightest notice. 

The seven girls rushed across the road to 
ie injured dog. A very short inspection 
owed that its front leg was broken. 

“ Here, I’ve got something,” cried Sheila. 
Poor old fellow! Did it hurt, then ?’’ she 
ided to the dog, which was whining piteously 
1d looked up into her face with its pathetic 
‘own eyes. 
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“Ugh, it’s bleeding!’’ shuddered Lucy, 
turning away. 

Sheila produced from her bag a pocket 
first-aid set and roller bandage. Bert 
staunched the blood with her own handker- 
chief, while Pixie stroked the poor animal 
and murmured comforting words. 

““Who’s got something that would do for 
a splint ?”’ inquired Sheila, looking up. 

“ve got two long pencils,” said Winnie, 
produc ng them. 

“That'll do. Hand ’em over.” 

Deftly Sheila arranged the splints and 
bandaged the injured paw. She did not 
possess her Ambulance Badge for nothing ! 

“ao Fleming Road,’ read Pixie from 
the collar. “I know where that is, Sheila. 
A turning off Lorrimore Square.” 

“All right. We'll carry him home. Bert, 
you're the biggest. You take him.” 

Bertha lifted the poor animal tenderly in 
her arms. He gave her a grateful look, and 
the expression of his brown eyes seemed to say : 

“Thank you! It’s better now!” 

“Isn’t it a poor, pathetic thing?” said 
Pixie, almost in tears herself, for she had a 
very loving little heart. “I’d like to tell 
that wretch what I thought of him! Id tell 
him off if I got half a chance.” 
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“Look, he’s licking my hand,” cried 
Aggie. ‘“Isn’t he affectionate, the darling ? ”’ 

“ He’s grateful,”’ said Sheila wisely. ‘“‘ Oh, 
here we are!”’ 

She went up to Number 4o and knocked. 

“Don’t let them see the dog till I’ve 
explained,” she said, turning to Bert. “It 
might upset them.” 

A girl about her own age opened the door. 

“We've brought your dog back,” said 
Sheila, speaking rather quickly. “‘ He’s had 
an accident, but he’s not killed or anything. 
It’s his leg a 

But before she could get any further the 
dog started howling piteously for his mistress. 
The girl darted to the gate and took the 
animal into her arms. 

“Oh, poor Jack!” she cried. ‘‘ What has 
happened ? ”’ 

Briefly Sheila explained, and then, satisfied 
that their patient was in good hands, the 
girls departed, but not before the whole 
family had crowded to the gate to thank 
them. 

“ “Girl Guides, be prepared!’” laughed 
Sheila. ‘Good thing I had my first-aid 
case, wasn’t it ?”’ 

At length they reached Kennington Park, 
and Sheila took them to the secluded spot 
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she had spoken of. The grass was brown and 
dry for lack of rain, but the girls threw them- 
selves down in a circle about their Patrol 
Leader. 

“ Before you start, Sheila,’ said Aggie, 
“ there’s one thing I want to ask you.” 

“ All right. What is it ?” 

‘““ How long d’you cook a haddock for ? ”’ 

“Oh, about ten minutes—depends on the 
size, of course.”’ 

“Ten minutes ?”’ ejaculated Aggie. “No 
wonder mine was funny! I gave it two 
hours !” 

The others burst out laughing. 

“Aggie, you are a scream!” said Bert. 
“When did you do that ?’”” 

“For Dad’s tea to-day. Mum’s away, you 
know, and Dad said he fancied a haddock. 
He was wild! That’s when my glasses got 
broken.” 

When order had been restored, Sheila, 
sitting cross-legged in their midst, began : 

“You all know Guides re-open to-morrow. 
I’d meant to have the Patrol-in-Council next 
week, but it’s just as good now—better, in 
fact. Look here, girls, we’ve simply got to 
get that Shield! The Daffodils have had it 
far too long. And there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t, either. It’s up to all of you! I 
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lon’t want any of us to lose a single point 
it inspection before Christmas.”’ 

“Oh—oh!”’ murmured Aggie, the tidi- 
1es; Of whose uniform was not her strong 
oint. 

“I mean it,” repeated Sheila. ‘‘In fact, 
[| vely on you to see we don’t. And then— 
Junctua ity. Some of us are so awfully’ 
slack about that. It only means bucking 
ip a little. And then, of course, if we're 
punctual, it means we’re there for games 
and don’t lose points that way. Oh, I’m 
sure we could win it if we put our backs 
po tt”? 

“Tll try,” said Norah, supporting her 
Patrol Leader as usual. 

“We all will, of course,’ echoed Pixie 
ndignantly. ‘‘ Look what Sheila does for 
aS.7, 

“Carried nem. con.,’’ said Bertha. ‘ Next. 
please.” 

“Well, then, about the Swimming Gala. 
Bert, you're Captain, so just take down 
their names. Here’s a list of races.”’ 

She handed Bertha the official paper, and 
the next few minutes were fully occupied 
with deciding which races they should enter 
for. 

‘““ Not so bad,” observed Bertha, scanning 
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her list. ‘‘ Twenty-one entries from the 
Shamrock Patrol! ”’ 

“Good! Now, here’s another thing. I’m 
going to start a Patrol Log Book. Ought 
to have done it before, really.’ 

And Sheila produced a new notebook. 

‘“Now, this is my idea. For the outside 
cover I want someone to paint our emblem 
and motto.” 

“ T will!’ cried Winnie, always anxious to 
show off. ‘“ I can paint all right.” 

“Can you?” asked Bertha doubtfully. 
‘‘How’d it be, Sheila, if we all tried—at 
‘east, those that liked—and you chose the 
best ?” 

“All right. The Shamrock Emblem and 
‘Never Despair. Then on the first page I 
want a photo of our Patrol, and I thought 
Pixie could take that with her camera.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Pixie eagerly. ‘‘ All in 
uniform ? Oh, but I shan’t be in it that 
way.” | 

“Tf you'll lend your camera, I'll get 
someone to take the photo,” promised Sheila, 
and with that Pixie was content. 

“Then, after the photo, I’m going to keep 
the register, and after that, a page for each 
Guide = 

““ How d’you mean ?” interrupted Aggie. 
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“Why, giving her name, age, address, when 
he joined, the badges she’s won, and so on. 
[hen the rest of the book could be a record 
yf anything we do as a Patrol—h'kes and 
hhings like that. What d’you think of it?”’ 

“ Jolly good,” approved Bert, and so said 
»veryone. 

““There’s just one other thing,’ continued 
Sheila. ‘I’m awfully keen to start a Patrol 
Magazine. D’you think we could do it ?”’ 

“The Company Mag. fizzled out,’’ reminded 
A geie. 

“Yes, because they started on too big a 
scale. My idea was a much smaller affair. 
[ thought we’d have Patrol News, a yarn, 
perhaps, a poem——’”’ 

“You want Spud for that,” interrupted 
Pixie. 

‘““T dare say we've got a lesser genius in 
bur own Patrol,’ smiled Sheila. ‘“ Well, 
what d’you think, girls ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, let’s try,” begged Pixie. 

“Tll do something,’ promised Winnie 
orandly. 

“ You suggest what and I’ll do it,” declared 
Norah. 

“Right-o! Then later on we’ have 
another Patrol-in-Council, and you can a 
hand in your stuff.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
A MEMORABLE OUTING 


HE next day most of the mothers of the 

Guides went for their annual outing 

to Southend-on-Sea. It was a day that was 

much looked forward to by all of them, for 

with many it was their only holiday—the one 

day n the year when they were free from 
househo d cares and worries. 

Mrs. Toop was the first to arrive on the 
scene. The char-a-bancs were to start from 
St. Martin’s Parochial Hall at 9 a.m., and 
long before that time quite a little crowd 
had collected to watch the departure of the 
mothers. 

It was a glorious day, and everyone was 
in the highest spirits. Many of the mothers 
had brought their babies to get a breath of 
sea air; all were dressed in their best, and 
when the Vicar called the roll of a hundred 
and twenty names, not one of them was 
missing ! 


Sheila was there to see her mother off, 
26 
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1aving left a neighbour to mind the shop for 
1 quarter of an hour. 

“Have a good time, Mum,” she cried, as 
it last the five char-da-bancs drove away. 
“Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!’”’ shouted everyone on the 
yavement, watching their departure and 
waving violently. One hundred and twenty 
nothers turned in their seats and waved 
xcitedly to those behind, and then settled 
hemselves to enjoy the luxury of the lovely 
lrive to Southend. 

Sheila turned away, smiling to herself. It 
was good to think of all those hard-working 
vomen off for a day’s enjoyment, and she 
10ped nothing would happen to spoil their 
pleasure. Then she went back to the little 
hop and the day’s duties, full of a pleasurable 
inticipation of the first Guide Parade that 
vening. 

Punctually at 7.45, thirty-two excited 
suides turned up at the Hall. 

“Good! We're all here!” approved 
Sheila, looking very spick and span in a new 
iniform she had made herself. ‘“‘ Keep that 
ip and—well, you know what!” she added 
ignificantly, for several of the Daffodil 
-atrol were near, and she did not want to 
rag about their hopes of winning the Shield. 
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‘Good evening, Captain. Good evening, 
Lieutenant,” and Sheila saluted smartly as 
the two officers came up. 

“Good evening, everybody,” said the 
Captain, smiling. “It’s jolly to be starting 
again, isn’t it ?”’ 

A chorus of eager voices answered her. 

“Not half!” 

‘“ Bet your life!” 

“ Rather ! ” 

The Guides followed the Guiders into 
the big Hall, and the fun began. Games, 
Company Drill, Corners, Country Dancing, 
and Signalling followed each other in quick 
succession. There wasn’t a dull moment 
from beginning to end of the evening. 

About half-past nine the sound of chee 
was heard outside. 

“It’s the char-a-bancs!”’ cried the girls. 
“Oh, Captain, may we go and meet them ?”’ 

Miss Carstairs, remembering that many of 
their mothers were among the crowd of re- 
turning holiday-makers, gave the required 
permission, and the Guides rushed out. 

“ Hullo, Mum! ”’ 

““ Enjoyed yourselves ? ”’ 

“Had a good time ?”’ were the questions 
flung at them. 

Sheila looked round for the energetic little 
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figure of her mother. She could not see her 
anywhere. 

At that moment Pixie rushed up. 

“T say, Sheila, have you seen my Mum ?”’ 

“No, Pixie, nor mine either. They’re 
sure to be here, though.” 

“There’s another lot to come yet,” put 
in one of the mothers who had heard her 
remark. ‘‘ Mrs. Toop was in the last char-a- 
banc, I know.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Sheila. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
sure to be here soon.” 

As the tired mothers, worn out by a long 
day’s enjoyment, descended from the brakes, 
some of the more adventurous Guides jumped 
in. 

“Take us a drive, please,’ they urged the 
drivers. ‘‘ Just alittle one! Oh, do!” 

The men looked at the Captain, who smil- 
ingly gave permission, and in another minute 
the excited Guides were driven off. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted Pixie, 
standing up and waving both arms at once. 
“Jsn’t this jolly? It’s the first time I’ve 
been in one in my life.’’ 

Five minutes later they drew up in great 
style at the Hall, and then the Captain called 
them all inside for Notices and Prayers. 
When they came out again most of the 
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crowd had disappeared, and only those re- 
mained who were waiting for the mothers 
in the last conveyance. 

Pixie hung about with Lucy, whose mother 
had aso not returned. 

‘‘Hope there hasn’t been an accident,” 
observed the Lugubrious One. 

“ Duffer! Of course not!” laughed Pixie. 
‘““ Why d’you always look on the worst side ? ”’ 

Legon 

“You-do!” 

“Well, if I do, then it’s nicer when it 
turns out all right, and if it doesn’t—well, 
I’m not surprised,” retorted Lucy. 

Inside the Hall, the Captain and Leaders 
were holding a Court of Honour. 

When it was over at a quarter to ten, the 
last char-a-banc had still not arrived. Pixie 
and Lucy rushed up to Sheila as she came 
out. 

“Oh, Sheila,” they cried, ‘‘ we’re so glad 
you've come. D’you know, the last lot 
hasn’t got back yet !”’ 

Before Sheila could reply, the Captain 
said : 

‘““ Are you going to wait for them ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, Captain,” replied Sheila. 

‘So are we,” chimed in Pixie and Lucy. 

““ Very well. So long as you’re with Sheila,’’ 
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assented Miss Carstairs, who, as a rule, in- 
sisted on the Guides going straight home. 
“They can’t be much longer. Good-night.’’ 

“Good-night, Captain. Good - night, 
Lieutenant.” 

The three Guides saluted. 

“Oh, Sheila, it’s getting ever so late. 
What shall we do?” asked Pixie. “I 
believe the Vicar’s getting anxious.” 

And she pointed to Mr. Marchant standing 
on the corner of Walworth Road anxiously 
scanning the passing vehicles. 

“It’s not very late, really,’ said Sheila, 
consulting her watch. “I expect they’ve 
had a delay of some kind.” 

bax ou; don't’ think <there’s -beén ~an 
accident ? ”’ 

And Pixie’s eager little face looked into 
hers. 

“No, I don’t,” said Sheila comfortingly. 
“Come along. Let’s see what the Vicar says 
about it.” 

The three hurried up to Mr. Marchant. 
Beside him stood a number of husbands 
whose wives were among the missing. 

“No, I don’t think there's been an 
accident,” he replied cheerily. “All sorts 
of things may have happened to cause the 
delay. Some slight engine trouble, perhaps, 
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or the driver lost his way. You can’t tell. 
But I’m not getting anxious yet.” 

Reassured, the three Guides made their 
way back to the Hall. It was growing chilly, 
and none of them had a coat. Outside, a 
number of men, women, and children stood 
forlornly about, hands in pockets, longing 
for the char-a-banc to arrive. Pixie caught 
whispers of “accident,” “ brakes failing to 
act,’ and other surmises which did not serve 
to reassure her. She clung fast to Sheila’s 
comforting hand. 

Ten o'clock came. 

Eleven ! 

Twelve ! 

And still the char-a-banc had not arrived ! 

At half-past twelve the Vicar telephoned 
from a private house to ask the garage if any 
news had been heard of the missing party. 
He found that there had been a slight break- 
down outside Southend, but that a relief car 
had been sent to fetch the travellers. 

“So that’s all right,” said Pixie, much 
relieved when she heard the news. “ Oh, 
Sheila, I am cold !”’ 

Her teeth chattered audibly. 

““ Look here,’’ said Sheila suddenly. ‘“‘ We 
know now they’re all right, but can’t be here 
for an hour at least. I want you two to come 
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round home with me, and we’ll make some 
hot cocoa and bring it back to all these poor, 
cold folk.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Pixie, brightening up at 
once. ‘‘Comeon, Lucy. Oh, it 7s cold!” 

And her teeth chattered again. 

It certainly was cold, for though the moon 
was up and the night was bright and dry, 
to stand at midnight on the street corner, full 
of anxiety about one’s mother, is not exactly 
the best way of keeping warm. 

So Sheila, Lucy, and Pixie hurried off, and 
in a quarter of an hour were back again with 
jugs of steaming cocoa. This they handed 
round to the tired and hungry people, some 
of whom were waiting half asleep on the 
forms in the Hall. Some, indeed, were 
actually sleeping, and one of the smallest 
children, who had refused to go to bed till 
his mother returned, slept blissfully upon 
the table. 

One o’clock came. 

Two o'clock! 

Three o'clock, and still they had not arrived. 
Sheila had all her work cut out now to calm 
Pixie and Lucy. They each declared their 
mother was dead, and would never come 
home any more! They clung to her for 
comfort, and refused to be comforted. 
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‘“ There’s been an awful accident—I know 
there has! I said so!’ moaned Lucy. 

‘““She’ll never come home any more!” 
wailed Pixie. 

Sheila put an arm round both the sobbing 
girls. 

“ They'll beallright. I’m sure they will!” 
she consoled them. 

“They won’t! They'll never, never come 
home any more!” and Lucy buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed unrestrainedly. 
Several of the children woke up and began to 
cry too. It was a piteous scene, and Sheila 
felt at her wits’ end. 

“‘ Listen,’ she said softly to Pixie and Lucy. 
‘“‘Let’s ask God to take care of them. I’ve been 
doing it all the time. I’m sure they’ll be safe.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Pixie spoke: 

“How long now d’you think they'll be, 
Sheila ? ”’ 

“Dear, I don’t know,” replied the elder 
girl. “‘ Hark! What’s that?” 

Everyone rushed again to the door, which 
they had been doing at intervals during the 
whole of that dreadful night. 

A cheer went up from many thankful hearts 
as the belated char-a-banc drove slowly round 
the corner. 
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“What has happened ? ” 

“Where have you been ? ” 

“Whatever's been wrong ?”’ were some of 
the questions hurled at the tired mothers by 
angry and anxious husbands. 

“‘ Engine trouble.” 

“We waited hours!” 

“Then the new driver lost his way !” 

“ And took us all back to Southend!” 

These and other explanations were soon 
forthcoming. 

‘Well, we’re none the worse,” said little 
Mrs. Toop as she climbed stiffly down. “ All’s 
well that ends well, and we shan’t forget our 
outing for a long time to come! This is the 
first time in me life I’ve ever come home with 
the milk!” 


CHAPTER V 
A CRUSHING BLOW 


N a few minutes the street was deserted. 
Everyone was anxious to get home as 
soon as possible, and Sheila and her mother 
made their way back to East Street. It 
seemed very strange to be out at that time 
of night, and never in all her life could Sheila 
remember seeing the streets so quiet and 
empty. It was just beginning to get light, 
and she could hear the faint chirruping 
of the London sparrows. The moon was 
still up, and there was a sharp chill in the 
air. 

“Aren’t you dreadfully cold, Mum?” 
asked Sheila, as they hurried along. 

“ Justa. bit; zepled Mrs, Loon: -~* Stil 
it was worse for the old ’uns and those what 
hadn’t got any coats.” 

She did not mention that her own coat 
had been wrapped round two shivering little 
kiddies since I a.m. 

‘“ Here we are,” cried Sheila at last. ‘“‘ You 
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hurry up into bed, Mum, and I’ll bring you 
a cup of hot tea.” 

“Thank goodness yer Dad’s away again,” 
remarked Mrs. Toop, and Sheila fervently 
agreed. 

It was four-thirty before the girl dragged 
herself wearily up to bed. 

“What a night!’ she thought, almost too 
tired to undress. And then she crept in 
beside her mother. 

“What d’you think of this, Pixie?” 
inquired Sheila, when she saw her before the 
next Parade. And she read : 


A NEW VERSION OF 
“SHOW ME THE WAY TO GO HOME” 


Who started for Southend-on-Sea 

In motor-coaches grand to see, 

Determined all to have a spree? 
Our Mothers. 


Who spent the day in perfect joy, 
And bought each child a little toy, 
Enjoyed it ali without alloy ? 

Our Mothers. 


Who started back in greatest style, 

But hardly had they gone a mile 

When—now must they the time begutle?— 
Poor Mothers ! 


Alas! all stvanded now were they, 

For engine trouble, sad to say, 

Would cause them many an hour's delay— 
Those Mothers. 
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At first they thought it was a lark, 
But midnight came, and, oh! just hark! 
A ghostly sound or distant bark— 

Poor Mothers. 


Who was it nearly died of fright 
Because they would stay out all night, 


And guessed that things were not quite right? 


The Vicar. 


Who watted, weary and forlorn, 

And wished the day had ne'er been born, 

And stopped there until light did dawn? 
The Husbands. 


Who simply wouldn't go to bed 

Till Mother came home safe, they said, 

And slept upon the forms instead ? 
The Kiddies. 


Who brought round cups of cocoa hot 

And fed the crowd upon the spot 

And drank themselves—well, quite a lot! 
The Givi Guides. 


Who lost his way and never knew 
Till Southend came once more in view ? 
(Alack, alas! What a to-do !) 

The Driver. 


Who brought them home at half-past three, 
Weary and worn, yet full of glee? 
(Yes, even those of seventy !) 

The Driver. 


Who didn’t quite enjoy the day? 

(The Mothers did, whate’er folks say), 

Who weren’t exactly bright and gay ? 
Those Husbands ! 
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“Oh, it’s splendid!” cried Pixie excitedly. 
“T can’t think how you did it, Sheila. You 
must read it to the girls. Hullo, here’s Lady 
All-There-from-Nowhere-Castle ! ”’ 

“Whatever d’you mean?” said Sheila, 
laughing. 

“Why, Winnie, ’cos she’s such a swanker ! 
Hullo, Win! Where are you off to?” 

“ Bricklayers’ Arms,” retorted Winnie 
briefly, and was gone. 

“TI know. She meets a friend of hers 
outside each evening,” said Pixie wisely, nod- 
ding her head. ‘“‘I say, Sheila, why are 
public-houses called ‘Arms’? I suppose,” 
she went on, without waiting for a reply, 
“cos their arms are always wide open, in- 
viting people in. Oh, what a darling!’ she 
continued, for Pixie’s conversation was 
always rather abrupt. ‘“‘ May I kiss him ?”’ 

For Mrs. Toop, holding Mrs. Jenkins’ new 
baby in her arms, had just come to the door. 

“My! What a tiny tot!” ejaculated 
Pixie, peering at the baby’s thin little face. 
‘“ There’s nothing of it, is there? ”’ 

“‘ They call him ‘ Sparrer’ at home, because 
he’s just like a tiny sparrer,” said Mrs. Toop, 
blowing off a smut that had settled on the 
baby’s nose. “I don’t like the look of him 
myself. He’s not getting on as he oughter.”’ 
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After discussing the baby’s health for a 
few minutes, Pixie remarked : 

“Well, I must be toddling or Ill be late 
for Parade. Ta-ta, Sheila. See you later.” 

And she darted away. Little did she or 
Sheila guess the surprise that was in store 
for them that evening ! 

The Guides, however, noticed at once that 
their dearly loved Captain was not in her 
usual spirits. Miss Carstairs was very popular 
with her girls. She had been Captain ever 
since the Company was started five years 
before, and never once during that time had 
they seen her either depressed or dull. She 
was always lively and full of fun, and the 
Parade nights were one long round of jollity 
and laughter. 

On this particular night she seemed quiet 
and preoccupied, so much so that more than 
one Guide remarked : 

“Wonder what’s up with Captain? Hope 
she’s not sickening for something ! ”’ 

“ P’raps she’s in love!”’ suggested Aggie. 

‘““Some hopes!’ laughed the Patrol. 

But they were not altogether surprised 
when, in the middle of the evening, the 
Captain announced : 

“The Vicar’s coming round at nine o’clock. 
He’s got something to tell you.” 
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“Oh, Captain, what ? ” 

“Something nice ? ”’ 

“Do tell us!’ begged the Guides, cluster- 
ing round. 

“You'll hear all in good time. No, I’m 
afraid it’s not very nice.” 

And the Captain turned away as though 
afraid to trust herself to speak. 

“Lieutenant, you tell us,” urged the girls. 
“Qh, is it something dreadful ?”’ 

At that moment Mr. Marchant entered the 
room, and a sudden hush fell on the Guides. 
It was almost as if they guessed what was 
coming. 

“Sit down, everybody,” said the Captain 
quietly, and silently the girls obeyed. Thirty- 
two pairs of eyes were fixed expectantly 
upon the tall, stalwart Vicar as he turned to 
face them. He did not waste time, but went 
to the point at once. 

“T’ve got a very unwelcome piece of news 
for you,” he began, “‘ and I want you to try 
and take it like the good Guides you are a 

He paused, and everyone held their breath. 

“Miss Carstairs has most unexpectedly 
got to leave us ss 

Every eye was turned despairingly on the 
Captain. 

“_Her father and mother need her, and 
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it seems as if it was her duty to go. I need 
not say how much we shall all miss her. She 
has worked splendidly for the Company, and 
it does her great credit. But they say mis- 
fortunes never come singly, and so it seems 
with us. Our Lieutenant has got a post in 
another school and leaves to take up her 
new duties almost immediately. 

‘““ Now, Guides,” and Mr. Marchant’s kind 
brown eyes smiled at the disconcerted girls, 
‘“ this is a chance for you to show what stuff 
you are made of. It’s a knock-out blow, isn’t 
it, but you aren’t going to be knocked out! 
It’s up to you to put your heads together 
and see how you're going to carry on. I 
can’t promise you a new Captain till some 
time after Christmas. The Commissioner 
hasn’t even a spare Lieutenant to send us. 
But I know you have four splendid Leaders, 
and I believe you'll be able to carry on for 
these three or four months. Now, Guides, 
cheer up! Remember the eighth Guide Law 
and try to keep smiling.” 

When the Vicar had left the Hall a perfect 
babel of voices broke out. The Guides 
swarmed round the unfortunate Captain and 
Lieutenant, and literally bombarded them 
with questions : 

““ When are you going ?” 
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““ However shall we manage ? ” 

“Where are you going to ?”’ 

eis it far” 

“Shall we ever see you again?” and so 
on and so on. 

The Captain, smiling, though inwardly she 
felt very far from doing so, replied : 

“ Come and sit. down and I’ll try to answer 
all your questions.” 

“Captain, it’s too awful,’ said Sheila, as 
she took her place beside her in the circle. 
“Why, you’ve made the Company what it is. 
It'll never be the same without you!” 

“Don’t say that,’ said Miss Carstairs. 
‘“It’ll be different, of course, because no two 
Captains have quite the same methods, but 
if the Company’s worth anything, it’ll be all 
the better for that. Of course I’ve got lots 
to say to the Leaders, but just now I’m going 
to talk to the Guides.”’ 

And then she told them all about her old 
father and mother, who had both been ill, 
and had no one at home to look after them. 

‘““They’ve a nice house down in Somer- 
set ”» she went on, but the Guides broke 
in: 

“‘ Somerset, Captain? Why, that’s miles 
and miles from here! Whenever shall we 
see you?” 
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‘“When you come to Camp,” replied the 
Captain promptly. ‘‘ The first thing I shall 
do when I get down there is to find you a 
camp site for next year!” 

‘“Somerset?”’ said Winnie vaguely. 
‘‘ That’s somewhere in France, isn’t it?” 

‘“Ho-ho!”’ laughed the rest. “ France ! 
Where were you taught geography, kid? 
It’s in the west of England.” 

“And will you have a ‘ Little Grey Home 
in the West’?” inquired Pixie, much 
interested. ‘‘ And shall we see it when we 
come to Camp?” 

“You'll see it, of course, but it isn’t grey,” 
replied Miss Carstairs. ‘‘ It’s” 

“Oh, we don’t want to hear about your 
new house,’ wailed someone. ‘‘It’s so 
horrible to think of you having a new house 
at all!” 

Everyone agreed, so the Captain turned 
the subject. 

‘““Think how proud I shall be,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ when I hear from the Leaders how 
splendidly you're all carrying on without any 
officers - 

“And then there’s Lieutenant,’ sighed 
Lucy. “ Both going at once! It’s too truly 
awful.” 

“But I’m not going so very far,” said the 
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Lieutenant, trying to cheer them up. ‘“‘ Only 
to Wimbledon e 

““Where’s Wimbledon?” said _ several 
voices. 

“Just beyond Tooting. It’s only a tram- 
ride, so I expect I'll often see you.” 

“Oh, it won’t be the same at all!”’ said 
Pixie miserably. “It'll be perfectly awful; 
I know it will!” 

And everyone agreed that it would. 


CHAPTER VI 
PULLING TOGETHER 


IVE weeks later, Miss Carstairs departed 

and Miss Goring moved to Wimble- 

don. The 32nd Southwark were left entirely 

on their own! It remained, as the Vicar had 

said, for them to show what stuff they were 
made of. 

The last Parade night had been a distinctly 
watery affair. Try as they would, it was 
very hard to be cheerful, and, as one of 
the Leaders put it, “‘there were times when 
the eighth Guide Law seemed a practical 
smpossibility ! ”’ 

Everyone was down in the dumps at the 
prospect of parting, and even the thought of 
a possible camp in Somerset hardly cheered 
them up at all. 

“The Company’ll never be the same again! ”’ 
moaned Lucy, and she popped an extra big 
peppermint into her mouth for consolation. 
“Everything’ll go to pot. I expect every- 


one’ll leave.”’ 
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“Oh, cheer up, Misery,” said Bertha. 
“Don’t make things worse than they 
are.” 

“ But Somerset!’ lamented Aggie. ‘‘ Now, 
if it had been Brixton it wouldn’t have been 
so bad.” 

““Can’t pop down to Somerset on a Saturday 
afternoon,’ wailed Pixie. ‘“‘I say, what’s the 
forest). 

“More’n yow ll ever have in your pocket,” 
said Bertha. “Hush! Sheila’s going to 
make the presentation.” 

The Guides, who were all in their respective 
“Corners,” stopped talking, for Sheila, look- 
ing smaller and paler than ever, was on the 
platform and was asking the Captain and 
Lieutenant to accept two small presents 
from the Company with their best love. 

She handed a brown paper parcel to each 
of the Guiders and retired precipitately. 

“Hope they don’t drop ’em,” whispered 
Aggie nervously. 

onue: up, you returned Pixie. 
“Watch their faces now!” 

When the parcels were undone, two large 
framed photographs of the Company were 
disclosed with the Captain and Lieutenant 
sitting in the midst. They were enlarge- 
ments made by Kodak from a splendid little 
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negative taken on Pixie’s camera, and under- 
neath was printed in gold lettering : 


To CAPTAIN CARSTAIRS 
With Best Love from the 32nd Southwark. 


and Lieutenant Goring had one exactly like it. 

“Oh, that is nice,’ cried the Captain 
delightedly. ‘“‘ You couldn’t have given me 
anything I liked better. And Lieutenant 
has one the same? That ts jolly. Thank 
you so much, all of you. I shall always be 
able to remember you now—not that I shall 
need any reminder ! ”’ 

And she put the picture carefully on the 
table. 

“Now there’s just one last thing I want 
to say to you, and it’s this: These next 
few months are going to be the testing-time 
of the Company. You'll have no Captain 
and no Lieutenant, but you’ve got four 
first-rate Leaders. I know you'll stick to- 
gether and give them the same splendid 
loyalty you’ve always given me. And then, 
when your new Captain comes, remember 
this. It’s not likely she'll have quite the 
same ways of doing things that I’ve had. No 
one’s just the same as anyone else, and it’s 
all for the good of the Company to try new 
methods. Don’t let me hear of anyone 
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say ng, ‘Oh, we never did things like this!’ 
or, ‘ Our old Captain never did it like that!’ 
“Of course, things’ll be different, but a 
new Captain will bring fresh ideas and fresh 
life into the Company, and I want you all to 
back her up like anything. Will you?” 
“Yes, Captain,’ chorused the girls 
obediently. 
“ That’s all, then’’—and, as the Captain 
stepped off the platform, Bertha shouted : 
“Now, Guides! ‘For she’s a jolly good 
fellow !’” 


** She’s a jolly good fellow, 
She’s a@ jolly good fellow, 
She’s a jolly good fel—i—ilow, 
And so say all of us!” 


The Guides shouted the chorus again and 
again till the very rafters rang : 
“And so say all of us, 
And so say all of us, 
For she’s a jolly good fellow, 
She’s a jolly good fellow, 
She’s a jolly good fel—i—low, 
And so say all of us!” 
“Now ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ ” cried Sheila. 
And they joined hands and sang : 


“* Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind 2? 


There were few eyes that were not a little 
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dim as the Captain called for silence and 
read prayers for the last time. 
Then “‘ Taps,” and finally “‘ Good-bye.” 
Over that last scene perhaps it were 
kindest to draw a veil. 


It was on the next Parade night that 
Sheila, as Senior Patrol Leader, made her 
first little public speech. Everyone had 
turned up punctually, half out of loyalty 
and half from curiosity, to see what the new 
régime was going to be like. 

Sheila and the other Leaders had held a 
Court of Honour, and had their plans ready. 

“Now, Guides,’ began Sheila, “ we've all 
made up our minds to stick together like 
glue, haven’t we——” 

‘* Seccotine !’’? murmured someone. 

“and let the world know what the 32nd 
Southwark is made of! It’s up to us now 
to show what Captain’s training was worth, 
and if anyone leaves or gets slack it’ll show 
she’s a pretty rotten sort of Guide! The 
other Leaders and I have decided that we’ll 
have rather a longer time than usual with 
our own Patrols 2 

“ Hurrah!” interrupted the Shamrocks. 

“—and that each Leader will take it in 
turns to be Captain each evening. I’m 
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aptain for to-night, and we’re going to 
tart off with Company Drill m4 

“ Marker! Fall in!” And Sheila gave 
he commands as one to the manner born. 
‘hat first Parade night went like ‘‘ hot cakes,” 
s the girls put it, and there wasn’t one little 
itch to mar the enjoyment of the evening. 
the Guides were as good as gold. They 
esponded instantly to the whistle signals, 
heir discipline was excellent, and the Vicar, 
vho looked in for a:.minute, cou'd hardly 
elieve that no “‘ grown-up ’”’ was present. 

Of course there were moments when faces 
rew long and someone murmured : 

“Isn't it awful without Captain ? ” 

But, on the whole, the Leaders congratu- 
ated themselves on the success of their first 
vening. It had been Sheila’s idea to give 
he Guides a “surprise supper,” and in the 
niddle of the evening, sandwiches and 
emonade were mysteriously produced, and 
veryone had a good “ tuck in.” 

“No, it wasn’t so bad,” agreed Joan, 
.eader of the Fuchsias, as she sat at the 
able with the other Leaders for the Court 
f Honour. ‘‘ Shall we be ab.e to keep it 
ip, though ? ” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Sheila modestly, 
‘which might take on. What do you all 
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think? You know the Bazaar the Vicar’s 
getting up? Why shouldn’t we ask if the 
Guides could have a stall? We've not done 
much in the way of Handicrafts lately, and 
it would help to fill up the evenings.” 

“What sort of stall?” asked Rosie, 
Leader of the Daffodils. 

“A Toy Stall and Bran Tub. I'd be 
willing to cut out the toys—stuffed rabbits 
and things—if you others hadn’t got time.” 

“YT think it’s a jolly good plan,’ said 
Emma, Leader of the Heather Patrol. 

After some discussion, Sheila’s suggestion 
was carried, and it was decided to ask the 
Vicar if the Guides might run the Toy Stall 
at the forthcoming Bazaar. 


CHAPTER VII 
NORAH’S GOOD LUCK 


: SAY, Sheila,’ said Winnie one evening, 

appearing suddenly at the little shop, 
“Tve bought this hat-shape. Will you trim 
iPaOr tie): 

Nearly all the Guides in the Shamrock 
Patrol used to bring their hats to Sheila to 
trim, and sometimes their dresses to make. 

“Good gracious, Winnie!’ said Sheila, 
aughng. “Whatever made you buy a 
shape like that ?” 

“ecos.its- the fashion,’ said” Winnie 
srandly, and she perched the hat on her 
curly mop. “ Don’t you like it?” 

“The hat’s. all right,’ said Sheila 
cautiously, “ but isn’t it just a little—well, 
1d for you, Winnie?” 

“T like to look old,” said that young 
yerson. “‘J was taken for seventeen the 
ther day!” 

“ What, by a blind man ? ”’ inquired Aggie, 
vho had just turned up. “I say, Sheila, 

5 € 
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can you help me with these dresses? I’ve 
just cut out two from three yards!” 

“Two!” ejaculated Sheila, looking at 
Aggie’s plump figure. “My dear child, I 
should think they fit like bathing-dresses ! ”’ 

“That’s just what Mum said,’ observed 
Aggie, producing them. 

“Come along in. [ll see what I can 
do.” 

And Sheila took both the girls indoors. 

“T say,” said Aggie, as she watched her 
Leader vainly endeavouring to trim Winnie’s 
hat in a fashion suitable to her age, ‘‘ we had 
a Scripture exam. to-day, and one question 
was, ‘ What profession was St. Matthew ?’ 
I put, ‘ He called cabs.’ Was that right ? ”’ 

“‘ Cabs ?”’ said Sheila, perplexed. ‘‘ What- 
ever do you mean? They didn’t have cabs 
in those days! ”’ 

‘““Well, he collected taxis, didn’t he?” 
said Aggie, her round eyes peering anxiously 
through her glasses. 

Winnie and Sheila collapsed with helpless 
laughter. 

“My dear Aggie, you'll be the death of 
me!”’ said Sheila, recovering. 

And proceeded to explain. 

At that moment her father came into the 
room. He scowled darkly at the three girls, 
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took a pipe from the mantelpiece, and went 
out without saying a word. 

l= ~ Nice cheerful. sort of father, I don’t 
think,’ remarked Aggie, with considerable 
-candour. ‘‘ Wouldn’t like a Dad like that 
meself.”’ 

“T can do what I like with my Dad,” 
-asserted Winnie, which was perfectly true. 
Neither her father nor mother had the 
slightest control over her. 

“Here, Winnie, come and try this on,’ 
‘commanded Sheila. ‘Not so bad,’ she 
‘decided. ‘‘ There you are, then. Take it 
|away.” 
| “ Thanks awfully. Ta-ta!”’ 

And Winnie was gone. 

| ‘Like her cheek,’ commented Aggie 
wrathfully. ‘Comes in, gets what she wants, 

|and goes. Gone to meet her best boy, I 

Sheila turned the subject. 

| “ How are you getting on with what you're 

\ drawing for the Patrol Mag. ?”’ she inquired. 

| But at that moment there was a Guide 

| knock on the front door. 

| Rat—tat. Rat—tat—tat. 

| ‘Let ’em all come,’ observed Aggie. 

“You won’t stop doing my dress, will you, 

(darling Ca 
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Sheila went to the door. It was Norah 
with her neck bandaged up as usual. 

“ Hullo, Norah the Adorer!’’ sang out 
Aggie. ‘“‘Come along in. We're all at 
home.” 

“Neck still bad?” inquired Sheila 
sympathetically. 

“ Awful,” sighed the newcomer. “ I’ve 
just been to the doctor’s. He says I’m to 
go on the panel. Bad luck, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Oh, you poor thing!” said Sheila. “I 
do wish you could get some different 
work.” 

‘So do I,” said Norah. “ But. Puranet 
one of the lucky ones.” 

“Oh, you never know! Your luck’ll 
turn soon, I expect. Come along and sit 
down.” 

And Sheila drew up a comfortable chair 
beside her own. 

“Hullo! There’s the post. Wonder who 
that’s for?” 

“Tl go,” said Aggie, moving to the door. 

She came back with a letter which she 
handed to her Leader. 

“IT do believe it’s from Captain,” she said 
excitedly. ‘‘Look! Postmark Bristol. Do 
be quick and read it.” 

And Sheila, tearing it open, read aloud : 
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The Manor House, 
Redhill, Somerset. 
September 30th, 1926. 


My DEAR SHEILA,—I am enclosing a letter 
which I want you to read to the Guides telling 
them all about my new Irfe here. I won't 
repeat it all to you, because you can read 1t 
for yourself. 

Thank you very much for your nice long 
letter. I am so delighted to hear the Guides are 
backing you up so splendidly. I knew they 

would | 
_ Now, I wonder if you can helb me? My 
_ mother 1s wanting a young maid, and I 
| wondered whether it would be the slightest use 
_ asking Norah wf she would care to come here—— 


| Sheila broke off and gazed at Norah, whose 
| pale face flushed a deep red. 

| “Oh!” she ejaculated. “ Me? It can't 
be true!” 

| °“Go on,” commanded Aggie, quite as 
| excited. And Sheila continued : 


| I thought I would ask you first before writing 
| to Norah, because you know her so well. Do 
| you think she would setile down in the country ? 
| It’s always rather a risk taking a town girl, but 
| Norah isn’t one of those who are always wanting 
| excitement 


“There, Norah! That’s one for you,” put 
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in Aggie. ‘Not like some of the 32nd 
Southwark ! ”’ 


—and there's no question about it being good 
for her. I belteve she would get quite strong 
uf she came here. The aris like a tomc. It 
blows right across the valley from the sea. I 
am feeling wonderfully better myself. 

Now think this over before you speak to 
Norah, and write and tell me the result. 

With much love and all good wishes to the 
Company.—Y ours affectionately, 

CAPTAIN. 


P.S.—I suppose I can still sign myself that 
tall you get another Captain ! 


“Well,” said Sheila, looking at Norah, “‘if 
that isn’t like a fairy-tale! Here were we 
just five minutes ago bewailing the fact that 
you couldn’t hear of a better job, and, lo and 
behold, this letter comes! What d’you think 
about it yourself ? ”’ 

“Why, I'd simply love it, of course,” said 
Norah, and her wistful dark eyes lighted up. 
“There’s only one thing, Sheila »” . She 
hesitated. 

‘Well, what ? ”’ 

“Why, leaving you and Mum.” 

“You mustn’t think too much about that,” 
said Sheila decidedly. ‘And, anyway, you'll 
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_be with Cap. Why, most of the girls would 
give their heads to be you! I think it’s a 
grand chance myself.” 
_ She looked at Norah’s pale face, her 

bandaged neck, and shrunken arms, and 
decided then and there to push the scheme 
for all it was worth. 

“Tll come round and see your Mum about 

| it now,” she asserted. 
| ‘Oh, Sheila, will you really ? ” 
ie Tll-come too,’ said Aggie. “The old 
| dresses can wait.” 
And she began to fold them up. 
1} “No, Aggie. Leave them. [ll do them in 
| my spare time,’ said Sheila, who did more 
} odd jobs in her scanty leisure than most 
|| people do in a lifetime. ‘‘ You’re not in a 
| frightful hurry, are you?” 
) ‘No. S’long as I have’em by Christmas.” 
| “Christmas!” laughed Sheila. “‘ All nght. 
| I think I can promise them by then!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
MISSING THE TRAIN 


ERY soon it was all decided. Mrs. 

McCleod, who had six children younger 

than Norah, was only too glad to hear of a 

comfortable home for her eldest, but she 

foresaw considerable difficulty in getting 
Norah’s clothes together. 

But Miss Carstairs and Sheila between them 
managed that ! 

Sheila wrote to her Captain telling her of 
their difficulty, and by return of post came 
Norah’s first wages in advance, with a letter 
asking Sheila to help her spend them to the 
best advantage. 

She at once went round to see Mrs. 
McCleod. 

“Look here,’ she said to the harassed 
mother, who always had two or three toddlers 
hanging round her skirts, “ you’ve got no 
time, Mrs. McCleod, to sit down and make 
Norah’s outfit. Would you like me to do it ? 
I believe I could get her ready ina week. I’ve 
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got my evenings free now except for Guide 
nights. And I think Bertha would help.” 

“Now, that is kind of you,” said poor 
Mrs. McCleod. “ You're right. I don’t get 
much time for me needle. It would be a real 
kindness, that it would.” 

So Sheila set to work. She made a nice 
black afternoon dress for Norah and two 
_ print morning ones. She cut out all her 

underclothing, and set Bert to work at that, 

and one evening the whole Patrol came round 

to her house and sewed hard for Norah. 

There was plenty of goodwill sewn into 

| Norah’s “‘trousseau,”’ as they persisted in 
_ calling it, and the girl herself could hardly 
_ believe all the kindness that was shown her 
_ at that time by the Guides. 
_ All the Leaders gave her some little present 
to take with her. Emma gave her a leather 
handbag, Sheila a pair of gloves, Rosie a 
dozen handkerchiefs, and Joan a bottle of 
scent! The Patrol clubbed together and 
presented her with a nice umbrella, and 
_ Norah felt so smart with all these gifts she 
| hardly knew herself ! 
Of course the fact that she was going to 
their beloved Captain had something to do 
with the interest they all took, but, apart 
_from that, the Guides were a friendly set, 
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and believed in living up to their fourth 
Guide Law. 

At last the day came for Norah to leave 
the overcrowded little house in Walworth. 
She clung to her mother as though she could 
not bear to let her go. Mrs. McCleod was not 
coming to Paddington, for little Jimmy was 
ill with bronchitis, and she could not leave 
him. Sheila, too, was busy in the shop. 
They had said their good-byes the night 
before. But Pixie, Aggie, Lucy, and Bert 
all determined to see the last of her, and 
carried her bags and parcels up to the 
Elephant and Castle, and took the Tube to 
Paddington. 

Norah was to catch the three-fifteen from 
London to Bristol, and she had allowed 
herself plenty of time. They arrived at 
Paddington at two-thirty and seated them- 
selves near the board which told them the 
time of the train and the number of the 
platform. 

“Wish I was you, Norah,” sighed Pixie 
for the hundredth time. ‘‘ Ask Captain if 
she'll have me when I leave school. I’m 
getting on for thirteen. Only a year more.” 

“T expect you'll be homesick,” put in 
Lucy, looking on the black side as usual. 

“Shut up, Lucy,” said Bert. “I don’t 
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suppose she will a bit. There'll be so many 
new and interesting things going on she 
won't have time to be homesick.” 

“ You'll write to me, won’t you ?”’ begged 
Norah, feeling as though she should live for 
the etters from home. 

“Course we will,’ promised Aggie. ‘‘ And 
mind you write to us and tell us all about 
Captain. Oh dear, I wish I was coming too! 
Fancy living in the real country!” 

To all these girls the “country’”’ meant 
places hke Toot ng Bec Common, Sydenham 
Hill, and Duwch Park. They had never 
been arther afield than that, except for their 
short time in Camp. 

Norah shifted uneasily in her seat She was 
getting nervous, now the time of departure 
was so near. Al! these crowds of hurrying 
people flustered and bewidered her. She 
had never been to one of the big London 
stations before. 

Two-forty-five. 

Three o'clock. 

“ Only a quarter of an hour more,” sighed 
Norah, half sorry and half glad. “‘ I wonder 
which p atform it is?” 

‘“‘ T’ll ask that porter,” said Bert, getting up. 

“Watch the board, missy. That’ll tell 
you,” was all the information she got. 


’ 
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So they watched the board, but no number 
appeared opposite the figures 3.15. 

Three-ten. 

Three-fifteen. 

Still no figures. 

At three-twenty Bert jumped up. 

‘‘T believe there’s some mistake,’ she 
declared. “‘ Pll ask another porter.” 

“ Three-fifteen to Bristol ? ’’ said the man. 
“Why, that went out five minutes ago! ”’ 

“Went out!’ echoed Bert in dismay. 
“ But—the board——” 

She pointed to it. 

“That’s the arrival board—not the de- 
parture!”’ grinned the man, as he watched 
her disconcerted face. 

“ Oh, Norah, it’s gone!” cried Bert tragic- 
ally, rushing up to her. ‘“‘ What fools we 
are! That was the wrong board all the 
time !”’ 

“Oh, what shall I do ?”’ quavered Norah, 
feeling all at sea. 

“Wait here. Dll go and find out when 
the next train is.” 

And Bert rushed away. 

‘“There’s not another till four-thirty,’”’ she 
declared, coming back. “It gets in at six- 
forty-seven. But didn’t you say Captain 
was meeting you ?”’ 
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sé Yes.’’ 

“Oh dear! That makes it worse. We 
shall have to send a telegram.” 

So between them they concocted the 
following : 


“ Dreadfully sorry. Missed train. Arriv- 
ing 6.47.—Norah.” 


“There!” said Bert. ‘“ That'll have to 
do. Wait here while I go and send it off.” 

The time seemed very long to the waiting 
girls, but at last the train came in, and Bert 
took care that there was no mistake this 
time ! 

They put Norah into a third-class compart- 
ment, plied her with chocolates and papers 
to look at, and finally kissed her all round and 
jumped out of the carriage only just in time. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Norah!” 

“ Good-bye!” 

“‘ Good-bye!” 

Bert gave her the half-salute, while the 
others waved frantically. The last glimpse 
they had of her was a pale, distraught face 
with frightened eyes hanging out of the 
carriage window with a last despairing hand- 
wave. 

‘“‘T believe she’s scared to death going off 
on her own,” declared Lucy. 
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“TI believe she is,’ returned Bert. ‘‘ Poor 
old Norah! Still, she'll feel all right when 
she sees Captain. But I was a mug about 
letting her miss the train. Wonder what 
Sheila will say ?”’ 

Norah waved until it was no use waving 
any more. Then she withdrew from the 
carriage window and settled herself in a 
corner, while she surreptitious!y wiped her 
eyes and hoped she wasn’t going to make a 
fool of herself. 

The only other occupant of the carriage 
was a grey-haired lady with a kind and clever 
face who had noticed the leave-taking of the 
Guides, and formed a pretty correct estimate 
of the situation. 

She pretended not to notice when Norah 
furtively wiped her eyes, and in a minute or 
two said pleasantly: 

“ Are you going far, my dear ?”’ 

Norah quite jumped at being addressed, 
and replied nervously : 

Po. Bristots’ 

“Why, so am I,” said the lady. “Is this 
your first visit 2?’ 

Soy Cay 

Norah was still too shy to do more than 
reply in monosy] ables. 

“IT see you’re a Guide,” the lady went on, 
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referring to Norah’s badge. ‘‘I have a son 
who’s in the Scouts.” 

And she told her all about the splendid 
Troop he belonged to and the number of 
badges he had won, till Norah found her 
shyness wearing off, and in a short space of 
time she was telling the lady all about her 
leaving London and coming to Somerset. 
Indeed, the time passed so quickly that she 
could hardly believe her eyes when she saw 
the name of the station and realised they 
were steaming into Bristol. 

And there, on the platform, was the 
Captain’s well-known figure, and a moment 
later Norah had opened the carriage door 
and, after a hasty farewell to her travelling 
companion, had literally precipitated herself 
upon her riend. 

“Oh, Captain! I am glad to see you! 
And I’m so dreadfully sorry to be so late,” 
she said breathlessly, dropping two of her 
parcels in her excitement. ‘‘ Did you get the 
telegram ? ” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PATROL MAGAZINE 


ERHAPS the best way to discover the 

impression that Somerset made upon 

Norah would be to glance at the letter that 
Sheila received from her a week later. 


The Manor House, 
Redhill, Somerset. 


My DARLING SHEILA,—I have such a lot to 
tell you I don’t know where to begin Captain 
met me a! the station and we got in a bus and 
we came ou’ hear. Dear Sheila, this is the 
most loverly place I ever saw in my life! We 
live on the top of a high hill, and down below 
you can see for miles and.miles and miles and 
right opposight is a big hill called Mendipp. 
There ave no poeple about and rt is all quiet 
and peaceful, not like East Street. The house 
is so clean I never saw anything Itke it. I 
have not seen any dust at all! It is all white 
and light and ever so preity. Dear Sheila, I 
have a lv tle room all on my own. It has pale 
blue curtains like the sky and a blue counter- 
pin. It has three lattis windows in wt and it 1s 


— is, eo 
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like looking at Heaven to look out there. There 
ts a dog hear called Rags. He is a dear dog 
and he loves me a lot already. Captain says 
I can take him for walks. The other day we 
went blackburrying. Dear Sheila, you can pick 
blackburries hear and nothing to pay! I think 
the country ts loverly. My neck is a lot better 
and I have quite a colour. There is a Cook 
hear. She ts nice and asks me all about 
Guides. I saw some village girls in church on 
Sunday. There are not any Guides hear yet. 
Captain says she will start some soon and I 
must be a Pairol Leader!!! Dear Sheila, I 
wish you were hear. It is so loverly to wake 
up in the morning and hear the birds. The 
trees ave all turning yellow and gold. Captain 
says tt 1s autum. I never saw anything except 
summer and winter before. 

Please excuse wrighting as I am a bad 
wrighter and a very bad speller. No more ink 
at present and no more “think.” Give my 
besi love to all the Guides and kiss yourself a 
hundred times from me.—Your loving 

NORAH. 


‘““ Well, Norah does seem to be having a 
‘loverly’ time,” laughed Sheila, as she read 
this letter to her mother. ‘‘ I’m so glad she 
went. I must show this to the Patrol.” 

And she put the letter carefully away. 

The next day was the Swimming Gala for 
all the Companies in Southwark. The 32nd 
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Southwark turned up in full force, for they 
rather fancied themselves as swimmers. Bert, 
as swimming captain, was responsible for 
seeing that each one was ready at the 
appointed time, and she had her hands full. 

‘‘ Where’s Winnie ? ”’ she cried distractedly, 
when that erratic young person was not forth- 
coming. ‘‘ Where 1s the blessed child ? ”’ 

“All right, I’m here,’ observed Winnie 
coolly, emerging from a bathing-box in a 
brand-new costume and fascinating. little 
green cap. ‘“‘ Keep your hair on, Bert.” 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” exploded 
Bert wrathfully. “‘ Buck up, can’t you? 
You're keeping everyone waiting!” 

But Winnie was not to be hurried. She 
made her way leisurely to the starting-point, 
and only just got there in time to save being 
disqualified. However, she came in first in 
her event, so the Company forgave her for 
her aggravating ways. | 

It was really rather extraordinary the way 
the 32nd Southwark distinguished them- 
selves. They won the “under fourteen” 
and the “under sixteen.” They came in 
first in the obstacle and team race, and were 
accounted best in the “style” and _ life- 
Saving events. 

Altogether, Bert felt she had nothing to 
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complain of, and it was a very proud Company 
of Guides that made their way home bearing 
w.th them six certificates for swimming. 
“Three cheers for the 32nd Southwark ! ”’ 
cried Sheila as they parted outside St. Martin’s 
Hall. 
Hip—hip—hooray ! 
Hip—hip—hooray ! 
Hip—hip—hooray ! 


“Won't Captan be pleased?’ was the 
thought in every mind as the Guides went 
proudly home. And so she was! 

The following week Sheila decided to have 
another Patrol-in-Council and find out how 
the contributions towards the Patrol Magazine 
were progressing. To her surprise, she dis- 
covered that everyone had done something, 
and, Winnie’s cover-design being unanimously 
selected, she copied the whole thing out in a 
round copperplate as fol ows : 


THE SHAMROCK PATROL HEREWITH 
PRESENT THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
THEIR PATROL MAGAZINE 


LEADER’S POW-WOW 


To write the first Patrol Leader’s letter in our Patrol 
Magazine is no easy matter, but I'll have a shot at tt, as the 
hungry hunter said when he saw what would make a good 
breakfast go bounding off through the woods. 

To start with, I want to thank you all for the splendid way 
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you have backed me up since I’ve been Leader. There are 
great times ahead for the Shamrock Patrol if we all pull 
together. 

Our Company did extremely well in the recent Swimming 
Gala, and the Shamrocks have nothing to reproach themselves 
with. Congratulations to Patrol Second Bertha Browning, 
Guide Freda (Pixie) Mills, and Guide Winnie Brotherton. 

All our good wishes have gone with Guide Norah McCleod 
in her first place away from home. We hear that there is a 
veal chance of her becoming Patrol Leader in a new Company 
in the near future. Bravo, Norah! 

We are still keen on winning that Shield, and up to date it 
looks as tf we had a jolly good chance. Buck up, Shamrocks ! 
Keep your badges polished and your buttons sewn on, and 
play the game for all you are worth. 

I shall conclude by two quotations from the Magazine of 
that splendid Scout Troop at Islington, the 26th North 
London : 


THE ANATOMY OF SUCCESS 


Keep on your ToEs ; 

Put your best Foot forward ; 
Hold on to your BACKBONE ; 
Keep a stiff upper Lip ; 

Keep a’ Breast of the times ; 
Stick out your CHIN ; 

Don’t get down in the Mouth ; 
Use your HEAD ; 

Keep your Eves and Ears open; 
And keep your Moutu shut. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Bite off move than you can chew—and chew tt. 
Plan for more than you can do—and do it. 
Hitch your waggon to a star— 


Keep your seat—and there you are ! 


(Signed) SHEILA Toop, 
P.L. Shamrock Patrol. 
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DEFINITIONS 


A GUIDE ts one whose love for others ts greater than love 
for herself. 
A SECOND is the first sign of a trail that leads to greatness. 
A PaTRoOL LEADER is the glass through which a Guide 
dimly ov clearly views the Guide world. 
A LIEUTENANT ts one whose particular duty 1s to be useful 
and help others. 
A CAPTAIN 1s one whose eyes are on the stars and whose 
footprints are arrows on the way. 
A COMMISSIONER lives nobly, looks widely, sees deeply, and 
loves greatly. 
Copied from ‘“The Guide” and sent in 
by Agete Weston. [Was she too lazy to 
make up anything herself 7—Ep.| 


PATROL RUMOURS AND HINTS 


It ts yumoured that a certain Guide who “went West” 
(not dead but very much alive!) has put on seven pounds of 
good avotydupots. Would tt not be an excellent plan if our 
Leader followed sutt ? 


A certain member of the Patrol is advised to try “ Antipon ”’ 
for superfiuous flesh and to leave off laughing. Laughter 
forms flesh. 


Would it not be a good thing for a certain Guide to vead up 
the Health Rule relating to sweets ? 
Anon. 


SHAMROCK PATROL HIKING CLUB 


We should like to vemind our members of the following 
Rules, which should be strictly observed : 


1. Don’t on any account be PunctuaL. This would spoil 
the general vun of things. 

2. Don’t wear flat heels if you can possibly avoid tt. By 
wearing high ones you can get a better view of the 
surrounding country. 
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3. Be sure to turn up without any money in your pockets. 
This will give someone else a chance of paying for you 
and doing thety GooD TuRN. 

4. Be sure to leave your cup and plate at home. It’s so much 
more amusing to be one short. 


(Signed) BERTHA BROWNING, 
Second—Shamrock Pairol. 


KNOTS 


A ReerF Knot ts used when doing First-Aid, 
Because it is beautifully fiat, 

With a SHEET BEND you fasten a very thin rope 
To one that’s exceedingly fat. 


A BOWLINE you put around people’s waists 
When you lower them down from a hetght, 
With a CLove Hitcu you fasten a boat to a post, 
And be sure that you make it quite tight. 


A SHEEPSHANK 1s really quite easy to tte— 
*Tis for shortening a very long rope. 

A MIDDLEMAN’S goes vound the waist of a man 
Who with others ascends a steep slope. 


The FISHERMAN’S knot is for joining two ends 
Of rope that ave sippy and wet, 

And these ave the seven knots, hitches, and bends 
That all Guides must never forget. 


Copied from “‘ The Guide” and sent in by 
Winnie Brotherton. [See remark above. 
—Ep.] 


THINGS I HAVE HEARD 


Captain. “ What is the ninth Guide Law?” 
Recruit. “A Guide is frisky !” 


Captain. “‘ What ts the Union Jack composed of ?” 
Recruit. “ Three patient saints !” 
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LIEUTENANT. “‘ Who ts the Chief Guide?” 
Recruit. “ Captain!” 


PaTRoL LEADER. “ Have you done your good turn to-day ?”’ 
GuIpE. “ Yes. I let a mouse out of the trap!” 


By Guide PrxiE MILLs. 


NONSENSE RHYMES 
By the Patrol Poet 


There was a young lady called Aggie 

Whose clothes were not what you'd call baggy. 
She made two out of three 
Yards, but then, don’t you see, 

She avoided thety being too “ saggy.” 


There once was a famous young Leader, 

Her Patrol—why, they ali lived to heed her! 
Her word tt was law 
(Did I say so before ?) 

And each one knew how well they did need hey. 


There was a great swimmer called Bert, 
Her muscles—my word !—they can hurt! 
She’s a jolly good sport 
(If you do what you ought) 
If you don’t—well, then look out for Bert ! 


There was a young person called Winnie 
(Now some of us think she ts “‘ binny”’), 
She pretends to be old, 
Puts her hairy up, I’m told, 
And fancies herself—does our Winnte. 


We once had a Guide christened Norah. 
We nicknamed hey then the ‘‘ Adorer.” 
But she went to the West, 

For she thought it was best, 

And it was—oh, it was—lucky Norah! 
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Lugubrious Lucy the last 

(But perhaps we won’t mention her past !) 
She used to be sad, 
Now instead she looks glad, 

And hey gloom right away she has cast. 


(I don’t think !) 


HERE ENDETH YE FIRSTE PATROL MAGAZYNE, 


CHAPTER X 


¢ 


LITTLE ‘ SPARRER’”’ 

ii got a new job,’ announced Winnie 
proudly one evening as she walked 

round to the Guide Parade with her 

Leader. 

“A new job?” echoed Sheila. ‘‘ Why, 
you've only been at the last a week!” 

‘“‘T know. Couldn’t stick it. Too slow,” 
said Winnie, who had only left school a 
fortnight before. 

“What is it you’ve got? ”’ inquired Sheila. 
‘““ And how did you hear of it ?”’ 

“Dean’s Rag Factory,” replied Winnie. 
‘Oh, I just told the first firm I was ‘ sick’ 
when I went after the other place.” 

“ You did—what ?”’ asked Sheila, thinking 
she had not heard aright. 

““ Told ’em I was sick,’’ repeated Winnie 
airily. ‘‘ Nothing in that, is there?” 

‘“‘ And you’re supposed to be a Guide!” 
said Sheila slowly. ‘Oh, Winnie, I’m 
surprised at you!” 
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“ Oh, well—lots of girls do it,’ Winnie 
excused herself. | 

“Perhaps they don’t know any better,”’ 
said Sheila. ‘‘ You do, anyway. I wouldn't 
have thought it of you, Winnie.” 

Winnie had the grace to look rather 
ashamed of herself, but she would not own 
that she was in the wrong. 

That evening the four Leaders had arranged 
to start working for their Toy Stall, for the 
Vicar had gladly given them permission 
to have it. Sheila had been busy cutting 
out stuffed animals and birds—cats, dogs, 
squirrels, rabbits, elephants, parrots, and 
ducks, to say nothing of Felix, Pip, Squeak, 
and Wilfred, and these she brought round 
with her and distributed to the different 
Patrols. 

When the Vicar looked in to see how they 
were all getting on, he found everyone work- — 
ing hard, and the merry voices and laughter 
soon showed him that though they might 
miss their Captain very considerably, the 
32nd Southwark were quite equal to running 
their own Company for a time, at any rate. 

He went round to the different Patrol 
Corners in turn, and eventually arrived at 
the Shamrocks. Sheila, always polite, sprang 
up and saluted him smartly, for the Vicar 
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was a Scoutmaster, and had to be treated 
accord ngly. 

“Good evening, everybody,” sad Mr. 
Marchant, smiling. ‘‘ Well, you do look 
busy! Whatever’s that ?”’ 

And he pointed to a queer-shaped animal 
that Pixie was vainly endeavouring to turn 
into some semblance of a cat. 

“That’s Felix,’ said Pixie, laughing and 
holding it up. ‘“‘ But his legs go all wonky! 
Look, Sheila, what’s wrong with him ? ”’ 

“T want a word with you,” said the Vicar 
to the Patrol Leader when this little matter 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. 

“How are you all getting on?” he con- 
tinued, as Sheila left her Patrol and walked 
across the room with him. 

“Oh, -top-hole,” said Sheila, and her 
bright brown eyes looked eagerly into his. 
‘The Guides are splendid! Not a bit of 
trouble !”’ 

“Then you don’t want any help from the 
Rangers? I was thinking some of them 
might come round and lend a hand.” 

“T know. Peg’s offered already, but I 
really think—although, of course, we’d love 
to have them—we’d rather try and carry on 
all on our own. That is, if you think we're 
all right ? ’’ added Sheila. 
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“ Judging from appearances, everything’s 
going splendidly. Very well Sheila, carry 
on as you are. Christmas will soon be here 
now, and then there’s the Sale, and after 
that let’s hope a new Captain will be forth- 
coming.” 

When Sheila arrived home that evening, 
she found her mother out and her Dad sitting 
silently by the fire. 

‘““ Where’s Mum ?”’ was her first inquiry. 

“Round the corner. The blessed baby’s 
dead !”’ 

“Oh, is it?” said Sheila sorrowfully. 
“Poor Mrs. Jenkins! Mum thought that 
was going to happen. I am sorry.” 

And she went slowly upstairs. 

When Aggie, Pixie, and Bert came round 
to the little shop next evening they were full 
of sympathy over tiny “ Sparrer.”’ 

‘““May we see him, do you think?” urged 
Pixie. ‘‘ Oh, Sheila, do ask! He was such 
a dear little baby. I was so fond of him.” 

‘““T expect Mrs. Jenkins’ll let you. Come 
on. We'll see.” 

Pixie’s request was quite an ordinary one 
in Walworth, for everyone expected to see 
the little dead baby, and Mrs. Jenkins was 
certainly not going to refuse the four friends. 

Little “Sparrer” ‘ay in a tiny white 
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coffin in the front parlour. His baby face 
was quiet and composed, and he lay as if 
asleep. On the coffin was a small brass 
plate bearing the inscription: ‘ Jesus said, 
Weep not,” and underneath—‘ James John 
Frederick Jenkins, aged 3 weeks.” 

“Such a little fellow to have such a long 
name,’ whispered Pixie gently. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
he look pretty lying there ? And isn’t it a 
beautiful little white coffin ? ”’ 

There was a long silence, and then the four 
girls tiptoed out. 

The funeral took place on the following 
Friday, when a crowd of neighbours gathered 
outside the house to see the tiny coffin carried 
out. The Vicar, who had privately baptized 
the baby just before it died, had arranged 
for the service in church, and Mrs. Toop, 
describing it afterwards, said : 

‘‘ Well, upon me word, I never see anything 
so beautiful and sad in all me life! There 
was the poor father and mother and no one 
else, and just their wreath and ours. And 
the tiny coffin was carried into church on the 
shoulder of one of them tall bearers, and it 
was so small it woud hardly reach from one 
trestle to the other! And there was our 
Vicar with his beautiful face (and I couldn’t 
help thinking /e’// look fine in h.s coffin when 
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his time comes!) reading of the service, and 
they had that lovely hymn : 
‘In Paradise reposing, 
By life’s eternal well 


The tender lambs of Jesus 
In greenest pastures dwell’ ; 


and there were the two big lights standing 
each side of the tiny coffin. It fairly made 
the tears come into me eyes. But there, 
God knows best, and He’s taken the child, 
and it’s our.job now to try and comfort the 
poor mother. So that’s that!” 

And little Mrs. Toop kept her word, so 
much so that Mrs. Jenkins was oiten heard 
to remark : 

“Whatever I should do without them two 
down at the Sunshine Shop, I don’t know! 
’Pon me word, I don’t.” 


CHAPTER XI 
A JOLLY GOOD GAME 


HE next excitement was a letter from 

Captain to the Company, enclosing 

me from Norah. Sheila read it to the 
xyuides at the next Parade: 


My DEAR GUIDES (it began),—I have had 
etters from so many of you that this time I'm 
rong to answer you all at once or I shall be 
loing nothing else for a month! I am really 
lelighted to hear how well you are ali sticking 
ogether, and the Vicar writes that he is more 
han satisfied with the way the Leaders are 
arrvying on. So that’s splendid. 

Now heres a good piece of mews for 
sou ! 

I’ve discovered the most splendid site for 
our next years Camp! It’s really too de- 
ightful for words. I took Norah there the 
ther day and she thought she was in Fairyland ! 
t's a place called Goblin Coombe—isn’t that 
L jolly name ?—about half a mile from here. Of 
ourse it 18s October now, and all the trees and 
racken are turning to gold and yellow, but in 
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the summer-time too it 1s lovely. The Coombe 
lies in a hollow between cliffs. Just now it ts 
carpeted with bracken—russet-coloured—and on 
either side are giant “ Christmas Trees,’ so 
that one feels really in the middle of a fairy- 
tale! Norah and I saw some pheasants, and 
the little rabbits were scuttling all around, to 
say nothing of wood-pigeons and other excite- 
ments. Its a grand place. I know yow ll ail 
love it. Of course Ive got to get permission 
for you to camp here, but I'm sure I shall be 
able to. 

Norah is writing to you as well, so I will 
close now with my love and every good wish to 
you all.— Yours affectionately, 

CAPTAIN. 


“There!” said Sheila, folding it up and 
looking round at the circle of Guides sitting 
cross-legged on the floor. ‘“‘ Doesn’t that 
sound jolly? Hands up those who want to 
camp in Somerset next year.” 

Every single hand shot up in a moment, 
and Sheila continued : 

“So Tl write and tell Captain, shall I, 
that her suggestion meets with the Company’s 
approval ? ”’ 

A perfect chorus of voices answered her. 

‘“‘ Now let’s hear Norah’s letter,’’ said the 
Shamrocks, who were anxious for news of 
their friend. 
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And Sheila read : 


DEAR GUIDES,— Just a line as it leaves me 
at present to say I am in the pink and I hope 
you ave the same. Dear Guides, I am ever so 
happy hear. It 1s like living in another wurld. 
No one is ever cross, not even Cook. I think it 
is much easter to be good in the country. 
Captain isn’t half kind to me and so ts every- 
body. Capiain says you are all to come to 
camp hear next year. I shall be a Patrol 
Leader soon! Goblin Coomb 1s a wunderful 
place—all quiet and peacefull and beautifull. 
Captain says I have an eye for Nature (some 
hopes !). I am learning a lot of Nature Study 
and I know the names of ever such a lot of trees. 
It iswt half nice hear. I am longing to sce you 
ali again. I have heard from everyone in my 
Patrol except Aggie. Has she broken her 
glasses again ?—Now with much love, I remain, 
your affecshonate, 

GUIDE NoRAH. 


P.S.—My fond regards to the Vicar. 5 


After that there was an animated discus- 
sion on next year’s Camp, till Sheila blew the 
whistle: 

““ Leaders, come here /”’ 

Joan, Emma, Rosie, and Bert rushed up 
to her. Sheila presented each with a card 

af D 
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on which were written the following hiero- 
glyphics : 


“Take those back to your Patrols,’’. she 
commanded, “‘ and see what you can make of 
them. This room is supposed to be an island, 
and you are all shipwrecked sailors who have 
found a hidden message.” 

“Double Dutch!’ murmured Bertha, 
looking at hers. 

The others were equally puzzled. 

“Cut along,” said Sheila. “ Put your 
heads together and see what happens.” 

The Leaders returned to their corners. 

For some time everyone racked their brains 
in vain. Then: 
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“T’ve got an idea!” cried Winnie. 

“Sh—sh! Don’tlet the othershear. What?” 

““S’pose the little lines are dots and the 
‘ong ones dashes ? ”? wh spered Winnie. 

“Oh yes! And the horizontal ones the 
spaces between ?”’ put in Bertha. ‘“‘ That’s 
good, Winnie. I bel eve you're right. Now 
take this down, al of you.” 

And she spe!t out : 


‘“Do —do —dot NS) 
Dot E 
~ Dot—dash A 
Dot—dash—dot R 


Dash—dot—dash—dot C 
Dot—dot—dot—dot Hee 
“Search !”’ whispered Pixie excitedly. 
“It’s coming right, Bert! Go on.” 
And Bertha continued : 


* Dot—dot I 
Dot—dot—dot S 
Dot—dash—dot—dot L 
Dot—dash A 
Dash—dot N 
Dash—dot—dot D3 


“Island!” cried Winnie, forgetting to 
moderate her voice. sh 

‘“Sh—sh!’ warned the Patrol. ‘‘ You 
little duffer, Winnie! You always give the 
show away.” 
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“ Dot—dot,” continued Bert. ‘‘ That’s I 


Dash—dot N 
Dot—dot - 
Dash sh 
Dot—dot I 
Dot—dash A 
Dot—dash—dot—dot jas 


‘““What’s that word ? Oh, Initial.’ 
““ Dot—dash—dot—dot L 
Dot 
Dash 
Dash 
Dot 
Dot—dash—dot 
Dot—dot—dot So 
“ Letlers! We're gett ng on fine!” whis- 
pered Aggie, as excited as anyone. 


AWA 


‘* Dash—dash—dot G 
Dot—dot I 
Dot—dot—dot—dash V 
Dot Ry 

“Give!” 


‘““Only one more word,” said Bert, “and 

then we've got it!” 

‘“ Dash—dot—dash—dot C 
Dot—dash—dot—dot L 
Dot—dot—dash U 
Dot ES 

‘“Ciue! Now, what’s the sentence ? ”’ 
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“SEARCH ISLAND INITIAL LETTERS GIVE 
CLUE,” read Pixie. ‘‘ Come on, girls! We're 
first.”’ 

The other Patrols were still distracted'y 
puzzling out the message. 

The Shamrocks rushed about the “‘ island ”’ 
and discovered in different places a number 
of drawings of pigs, oranges, inkpots, and 
sO on. 

“Don’t take more than one of the same 
thing,’ called Sheila. ‘‘ There are four of 
each kind round about the island.” 

It took some time to discard the dup’‘cates 
that the girs had co'lected, and then Bertha 
sorted out the fo..owing : 


I. OYSTER. 8. LION. 

2 AXE. Q. UMBRELLA. 
3. PIG. IO. OSTRICH. 
4. NIGGER. II. DRESSER. 
5. KETTLE. I2. REINDEER. 
6. ELEPHANT. I3. NUGGET. 
7. ORANGE. I4. INKPOT. 


‘“What have we got to do with them ?”’ 
asked Lucy, bewildered. 

“The message said, ‘TAKE INITIAL 
LETTERS,’”’ replied Bert. ‘‘ Read ’em out, 
someone, and Ill write them down.” 
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So Pixie began : 


“QO—A—P—N——” and broke off 
suddenly. 
“Why, they’re numbered!” she cried. 
‘“‘ Let’s take them in order.” 
T.. LION: 8. ELEPHANT. 
2. OSTRICH. g. REINDEER. 
3. ORANGE. Io. Pic. 
4. KETTLE. 11. INKPOT. 
5. UMBRELLA. 12: AXE. 
6. NIGGER. 13. NUGGET. 
7. DRESSER. 14. OYSTER. 


‘““ LOOK UNDER PIANO! ”’ 


The whole Patrol rushed excitedly across 
the “‘island.’’ There, under the piano, they 
discovered a piece of paper on which was 
written the following : 


“Pay BEARER THE SUM OF {1000 (ONE 
THOUSAND: POUNDS). 
By ORDER.” 


“Don’t I wish it was true ?’’ murmured 
Lucy. 

‘““Shamrocks for ever!”’ cried the Patrol. 
“What a jolly good game! ”’ 

But the other Patrols, who were still 
arguing over the.r message, were not so sure ! 
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When Sheila reached home that evening 
her mother greeted her with : 

“ Dad’s gone off again ! ” 

Sheila sighed wearily. She was so tired 
of having a father who took himself off for 
weeks at a time and left her and her mother 
to fend for themselves. 

“Oh dear!” was all she said. It was 
the same old story. There was no.hing 
new to Say. 

But Mrs. Toop continued : 

“Oh, well, we've all got our little trials, 
and wot I ses is—it’s not so bad as having a 
husband wot comes home drunk every night. 
We're spared that, anyhow.” 

‘““So we are,’ agreed Sheila, thinking of a 
Guide in the Company nicknamed ‘“‘ Smiler ”’ 
who had a dreadful time with a drunken 
father. ‘‘ Yes, of course, it might be much 
worse. He'll turn up again when he feels 
like it.” 

And she went humming upstairs to bed. 

““Mum’s a marvel! That’s what she is,” 
thought Sheila as she undressed. ‘‘ What- 
ever goes wrong, she always thinks of some- 
thing worse that might have happened! All 
the same, I don’t think J’ get married!” 


CHAPTER XI 
EXCITING EVENTS 


HRISTMAS came and went, and 

preparations for the Bazaar were 

well forward. The Guide Stall was getting 

stocked with wonderful things—weird cats 

that might have been rabbits, shapeless pigs 

that looked like kittens, and curious birds 
that reminded one of a hideous nightmare. 

“T say,” said Bertha one day, holding up 
a penguin that Aggie had been vainly en- 
deavouring to twist into shape, “look at 
this black-and-white fellow. Some bloke in 
evening dress, isn’t it, Aggie ? ”’ 

“You give it to me,” said its injured 
creator. ‘It’s a penguin, if you want to 
know, and worth at least a shilling!” 

“A shilling !”’ scoffed the others. ‘‘ You'll 
be lucky if you get it, old dear. Tuppence is 
nearer your mark.” 

And so the fun went on. Sheila had 
produced a perfect menagerie of animals 


made in her odd moments, and most of 
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the others had turned out two or three 
apiece. 

It was a very attractive-looking stall on 
the day of the Bazaar, for the Guides had 
rigged up a sort of cage, and the animals 
were arranged inside like a miniature Zoo ! 

“Oh, isn’t it topping!’ said Pixie, dancing 
round it with excitement. ‘It’s the best 
stall in the room! That’s one up for us. 
Guides for ever! ”’ 

“IT say,’ said Sheila, approaching them at 
that moment, ‘‘ there’s a perfect mob out- 
side waiting for the doors to open! I saw 
lots of dealers and old-clothes women.” 

“Coming for the Jumble Stalls, I expect,” 
said Pixie wisely. ‘“‘ Look, Sheila, aren’t 
these babies’ things perfectly ducky ?”’ 

And she pointed to a couple of silk robes 
on the next stall. 

“ Fifteen shillings each! That’s a big 
price to ask in these poor parts,’ remarked 
Sheila sotto voce. ‘‘ Wonder if they'll get 
4 ae 

But any further conversation was pre- 
vented by the rush of eager buyers who came 
surging in through the open doors. With one 
accord they made for the second-hand clothing 
stalls, while the Guides stood, somewhat crest- 
fallen, waiting for customers. 
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‘Cheer up, Pixie, there’s plenty of time. 
They'll come to us presently,” Sheila assured 
her. ‘‘ Look, here they are! ”’ 

In the next few minutes Pix‘e took half a 
crown, to her own immense satisfaction, and 
the other Guides also did a certain amount of 
business. But there was no mistaking where 
the pr ncipa attraction lay. The old-clothes 
stalls were thronged with eager buyers, and 
the ‘‘ baby’ stall came next in order of 
popularity. This last happened to be next 
to the Guide stall, and it was quite an amuse- 
ment in the intervals of business to watch 
the buying and selling that was going on 
apace. 

There was one rough-looking woman whom 
Pixie particularly noticed. She carried a 
large sack, nto which she _ slipped her 
purchases, one after the other. 

Pixie really could not help noticing her. 
For one thing, she was so very dirty—‘“‘ Looks 
as if she hadn’t had a bath for a month,” said 
the smart little Guide disgusted y to herself 
—and she was wearing an extremely old, 
ragged bouse, though she seemed to have 
p.enty of money to spend! 

Pixie watched her as she bought one 
thing after another and slipped them into 
her sack. 
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“’Spect she means to sell ’em again,” she 
thought, being well up in the ways of her own 
neighbourhood. Then—— 

Sudden'y Pixie saw the woman give a quick 
look round, furtively «natch up the two silk 
baby robes and slip them down the neck of 
her shabby blouse! It all happened so 
quickly that ‘or a moment the little Guide 
thought she must have imagined it. It was 
more | ke a conjuring trick than sober reality ! 
Then—she saw a tiny piece of the white dress 
sticking out of the woman’s collar and knew 
that it was no imagination. 

Pixie acted quickly. She pushed her way 
through the crowd of buyers till she reached 
the woman’s side. 

‘Here, I say!’ she said in a high, nervous 
voice, for Pixie was more than a little 
frightened. I is no joke to accuse anyone 
Ore beng “a.tiet! “Here, I’ say! You 
haven’t paid for those two baby dresses! ”’ 

The woman gave her an angry look and 
drew herself up. Several people round were 
staring at her, and she knew she was in an 
awkward corner. 

‘What are you talking about?” she 
-eturned. ‘‘ Cheeky little kid, you! Mnd 
yer own bus ness! ”’ 

But P.xie stood her ground. The tiny 
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piece of white showing above the woman's 
collar gave her courage. 

‘““You haven’t paid for those two dresses 
you took,”’ she persisted. 

“What two dresses? I ain’t ’ad two 
dresses, ’ave I, Miss ? ” 

She appealed to the young woman selling 
on the stall. 

Everyone was now staring at Pixie. Her 
colour mounted higher, but she pointed with 
an accusing finger to the woman’s collar. 

“Tf you haven’t had them,” she said, 
“then what’s that sticking out of your 
blouse ? ” 

Everyone stared at the woman, who tried 
to carry it off with a high hand. 

“That ?”’ she repeated. “ Why, that’s 
just a silk ’andkerchief round a boil on me 
neck! Look ’ere, my girl, you'll go gettin’ 
yerself into trouble if yer don’t watch it. 
ee 

But at that moment the young woman 
from the stall came forward. 

“T say ’’—she hesitated—“ I haven’t sold 
those dresses and yet they’ve gone! Are 
you certain, Pixie? she asked aside. 

“Course lam. You watch!” 

And Pixie, with a quick movement which 
caught the woman unawares, slipped behind 
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her and deftly snatched the silk robe from 
its hiding-piace. 

Angry murmurs from the crowd which 
surrounded the stall quickly brought the 
Vicar to the spot. With a few stern words 
he insisted on the second dress being restored, 
and in a very crumpled cond.tion the woman 
drew it forth. Then, taking her by the arm, 
he put her outside in the street, remarking 

“You can think yourself lucky I don’t give 
you in charge | ”’ 

Pixie, meanwhile, was the heroine of the 
hour. 

“‘Some Guide,’ remarked Sheila proudly. 
“Talk about being observant! That’s 
another one up for our Patrol.” 

Later in the afternoon, when the first rush 
of buyers was over, the Scouts started their 
‘“‘ Post Office.” Their scheme was to charge 
a penny to anyone in the Hall who wanted 
to send a letter to another person. They 
provided the paper and envelopes, and the 
letter was duly posted in their pillar-box. 
Presently, a smart Scout would empty the 
box and deliver the letters, charging another 
penny to the amused recipients. This was 
great fun, and brought in quite a lot of money. 

Pixie received her fair share that day, and 
found herself constantly paying out pennies, 
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for her curiosity would never al!ow her to 
refuse the interesting-looking missives. 

One she received ran as follows : 

DEAR PIxIE,—I think you're the smartest 
Guide in the Company! That was “ some”’ 
observation you did.— Yours truly, 

A BROTHER SCOUT. 

“Oh, look!” cried Pixie, rushing up to 
Sheila. ‘Look atthisletterI’vegot. That's 
young Jacky Brent, I know.” 

And Sheila, too, had plenty of letters, for 
all the Guides in her Patrol sent her one, to 
say nothing of the Rovers, with whom she 
was a prime favourite. Altogether, it was 
a very happy day, and one of the principal 
attractions with the younger folk was a series 
of competitions run in a small room upstairs. 

One of the competitions was to try how 
many candles you could light with one match. 
Sheila had managed to light nine, and so far 
no one had been able to beat her. 

She had just finished her turn and was 
proudly surveying her nine lighted candles 
when a little girl who was standing by the 
table dropped a penny and bent forward to 
pick it up. As she didso, a strand of her long 
fair hair fell across a lighted candle, and in 
less time than it takes to tell her whole head 
was ablaze ! 
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People screamed and ran hither and 
thither. The child, terrified to death, darted 
wildly about. No one knew what to do— 
no one, that is, save Sheila. Her quick eye 
caught sight of a tablecloth at the other end 
of the room. She seized it and threw it over 
the head of the frightened child. 

“Te~ down! Quiek!*’ shé. cried, «and 
rolled her over and over on the floor. 

In a very short space of time the flames were 
extinguished, but not before the poor little 
child was bad y burned. While Sheila adminis- 
tered First-Aid, a Scout ran for the doctor, 
and soon the little sufferer was taken home. 

“Phew! That might have been a nasty 
accident!’ observed one of the Rovers 
admiringly to Sheia. Nether he nor any 
other Scout had been in the room at the 
time. ‘‘ Lucky you happened to be here! ”’ 

“Tm jolly glad I was,” returned Sheila 
soberly. 

When the end of the day came, the Guides 
found that they had taken £8. 15s. 34d. at 
their stall, which everyone considered ex- 
treme y good. The total takings amounted 
to £208. 6s. od., and everyone went home 
feeling highly satisfied with the result of 
their hard work. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOMELESS AND HUNGRY 


T was a couple of months since Timothy 

Toop left his home, and during all 

that time Sheila and her mother had not 
heard a word of him. 

““ Seems a sin and a shame in these days,” 
said Mrs. Toop one morning, “to be letting 
a room go empty when so many people are 
crying out for one.” 

For Sheila now slept with her mother, and 
the little bedroom that was hers lay vacant. 
““Tve a good mind to try and let it.” 

“But supposing Dad came home,’ said 
Sheila doubtfully. ; 

“Well, it would serve him right to sleep 
in the kitchen!” laughed Mrs. Toop. 
“Upon me word it would.” 

The little ‘ Sunshine Shop”’ in these days 
was a place to which many came—not to 
buy fish, as might have been expected, but 
to bask in the cheerful philosophy of little 
Mrs. Toop. 
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““ Now cheer up, me good soul,” she would 


say to one. ‘‘ Whenever you feel down in 
the mouth, think of Jonah. He came up 
all right!” 


Or to another: 

“There’s always lots of folks you can be 
sorry for ’stead of yerself.”’ 

And to one who used to lie late abed and 
was always grumbling : 

“Maybe the reason yer don’t git on is 
because yer don’t git up!” 

All the neighbours loved and respected 
Mrs. Toop. They came to her for all sorts of 
things. If Jimmy had a backache or Mary 
had the croup, it was to Mrs. Toop they came 
before the doctor. If William got engaged 
or Lizzie lost her place, Mrs. Toop was always 
the first to be told of it. Lads’ and lasses’ 
love affairs, fathers’ and mothers’ troubles— 
it was all one to her. Her never-failing help 
and sympathy were always ready for those 
that needed them. 

It was one afternoon in early spring that 
Sheila, who was serving in the shop, called 
her mother’s attention to a shabbily dressed 
man and woman and a half-starved dog. 

““Look, Mother!” she said. ‘‘ What do 
you make of those wo over there? I saw 
the woman just now pick up something from 
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the gutter and eat it, and if ever a couple 
looked hungry, they do! ”’ 

Mrs. Toop considered the two carefully. 
The man was carrying three coats, and the 
woman held an attaché case and led the dog 
by a strng. But it was their faces that 
caught the attention most. Haggard, pinched, 
and pale, with sunken eyes, they came slowly 
along, looking from side to side, whi.e the 
dog trotted painfully beside them. 

Mrs. Toop made up her mind suddenly. 

“Say, mates!’ she hailed them as they 
passed. ‘‘ Out of work like?” 

The couple, surprised at being addressed, 
stopped apprehensively. 

“You've hit it, Ma,’ remarked the man, 
and his eyes fell on the shining row of 
bloaters hanging in the shop. Mrs. Toop 
caught the iook, which was that of a hungry 
man. 

“Like a cup o’ tea ?”’ she asked casually. 

At the magic words their wistful eyes 
brightened, and the woman said eagerly : 

“Not ’arf, we would! We're dead beat.” 

Sheila, at a nod from her mother, hastened 
into the little parlour and quickly made a 
pot of tea from the kettle that was steaming 
on the hearth. 

“Come in and sit down,” said Mrs. Toop 
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hospitably. ‘“‘ We were just going to have 
téaz* 

The woman sank thankfully into an easy- 
chair. She seemed too exhausted to talk. 
The dog settled himself beside her with a 
little grunt of satisfaction, and the man 
looked gratefully at Mrs. Toop as he said : 

“This is rare kind of you, Missis. My old 
woman there’s about dead to the world. 
We've tramped nigh on twenty miles to-day.” 

“Twenty miles!’ echoed Mrs. Toop, 
aghast. ‘“‘You don’t say so! Why ever, 
now ?” 

And then the whole pitiful story came out 
—nearly a year out of work, a long period on 
the dole, a home gradually sold up to provide 
food, the rent in arrears, nothing for the 
bailiffs when they called, and then—the 
Street: 

Baylis—that was the man’s name—told 
how he and his wife and dog had walked out 
of their little home with only a few shillings, 
a change of clothing, and an attaché case 
containing a few personal treasures. 

The first night they had slept on Clapham 
Common with old papers as ground-sheets 
and covered with the three coats. Every 
day the man and dog would walk into London 
in search of work and back again. 
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Nothing turned up, so they decided to walk 
to Brighton and try their fortunes there. 
They slept on the beach at night, but all 
their efforts to find work proved unavailing. 
Back through Lewes they tramped, living on 
a few potatoes and corned beef. Then London 
again. Nothing doing. 

So the miserable story went on. Sheila and 
her mother sat and listened n silent sympathy. 

“And now,” continued the man, “ my 
missis’s feet is that sore she can hardly git 
along, and how we're going to make Clapham 
Common to-night I don’t know. Of course, 
there’s always the House, but we can t bear 
the thought of bein’ separated from our little 
pal.” 

And he looked down at the s'eeping dog 
with some emotion. 

‘Had ’er since a puppy,’ he went on. “TI 
guess she’d die of a broken heart if she was 
parted from us. She’s shared all our crusts. 
Haven't you, old dog ?”’ 

Nell woke up and wagged a feeble tail. 
Her affectionate brown eyes looked wistfully 
up into her master’s face, as though asking 
when on earth they all meant to settle down 
again. 

Mrs. Toop’s tender heart was touched, and 
she spoke impu:sive y : 
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“Of course you can’t sleep on Clapham 
Common to-night! Why, there’s a storm 
coming up now.” 

“Bless you, Missis! We've slep’ out 
many a worse night than this,’ said the man 
grimly. ‘‘ Ask my old woman there.” 

But Mrs. Baylis was past hearing. Worn 
out by her long tramp, she had succumbed 
to the comfort of the easy-chair and the 
warm room, and had fallen fast asleep. 

Mrs. Toop and Sheila felt the tears come 
into their eyes at the sight of that wan, 
haggard face, so pitifully lined. 

Just supposing they were ever to be “‘ down 
and out” like that! Into Mrs. Toop’s mind 
flashed the old text—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye do it 
unto one of these My little ones, ye do it 
unto Me.’ And into Sheila’s head came the 
words—‘‘ A Guide is a friend to all.” 

Simultaneously they spoke to each other, 
the same thought in both their minds. 

“Why shouldn’t they stay here to-night ?”’ 

Why not? There was the bedroom all 
ready and waiting for them. 

Mrs. Toop spoke softly : 

“Tl be right glad,” she said, “if you'll 
accept our hospitality for to-night. You're 
both dead beat, I can see, and when morning 
comes we'll put our heads together and see 
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if we can't do somethng about work. You 
wou dn t mnd what it was, I suppose ? ”’ 

“T’d take anything and be thank ul for it,” 
said the man earnestly. ‘‘ Well, I’m sure 
I don’t know how to thank you Missis, for 
taking us in like this. Wake up, old woman,” 
he continued, shaking his wife’s arm. 
‘ There’s a bed awaitin’ for you upstairs. 
Guess we shan’t ’arf fancy ourselves in 
between the sheets. It’s so ong since we 
knew the feel of em!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
’TWIXT FURNACE AND FLOOD 


R. and Mrs. Baylis slept late the 

fol':owing morning, and as for little 

Nell, for the first time for many nights she 

slept without a shiver on a little strip of 
carpet at the side of their bed. 

They were awakened at last by a pair of 
paws on the pillow, and Nell’s brown eyes 
looked lovingiy into theirs. They seemed to 
say : 

“Well, my two dears, our luck’s turned, 
aint it?’ 

And a brown tail wagged gaily. 

That morning Mrs. Toop persuaded Mr. 
and Mrs. Baylis to visit the Labour Exchange. 
Meanwhile, she did all she could to hear of 
possible work for them. But the days went 
by and no work was forthcoming, and now 
both Mrs. Toop and Sheila began to be 
haunted by the fear of what Mr. Toop would 
say should he suddenly reappear and find his 
home occupied by a couple of strangers. 
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Mr. Baylis was out early and late. It was 
no fault of his that he did not find work. At 
last came the joyful day when he returned 
to the little fish-shop with the news that he 
had been taken on as night-watchman in 
some big sawmills at Bethnal Green. 

‘“That’s the best bit of news I’ve heard for 
a long time!’ declared little Mrs. Toop, 
beaming at him. ‘When d’you start, 
mate ?”’ ; 

“On Monday. But, Missis, I can’t find 
a room nowhere, and though I can pay you 
now for ours, I reckon you don’t realiy want 
to let ?”’ 

Mrs. Toop considered the matter gravely. 

‘ Well, it’s like this,’ she said atlast. ‘‘So 
long as our Dad’s not here you can have it 
and welcome, rent or no rent. What I’m 
wondering about is what'll happen if he 
comes home. But there! I was never 
one to meet trouble half-way, so we'll 
leave it like this—if you can get another 
room, well and good; but if not, here you 
stop.” 

So they left it at that. 

Nell was taken along by her master to be 
a sort of unofficial night-watchman. She 
patrolled the basement while he had his beat 
upstairs in the mills. She was tied by a six- 
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foot chain to a wire about forty yards long, so 
that she could patrol the entire length of the 
building. 

Nell m'ssed her comfortable nights in the 
little fish-shop, though she managed to 
extract a certain amount of enjoyment from 
her duties by chasing the rats and mice which 
abounded in the basement. 

One night about 2 a.m. the mills caught 
fire. It was a mystery how the affair started. 
The firemen came, and with their hoses 
deluged the burning building. 

It was not till later that Baylis remembered 
Nell. He had been so overwhelmed with the 
idea that the buildings had been in his care 
that no thought of the dog had occurred to 
him. 

And now it was too late | 

To attempt to rescue her was impossible, 
for the water from the firemen’s hoses was 
pouring into the basement and rising higher 
and higher. Above, the fire still raged 
furiously. 

Now down below in the basement was a 
steel ladder. Through the rising water little 
Nell swam to it, though she was badly 
hindered by the chain round her neck. Then, 
rung by rung, up she climbed, with the water 
rising beneath her, and there she perched, ten 
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feet up, between furnace and fiood, for the 
space of six hours.} 

Baylis, a most beside himself with grief 
for his little pet, had given up all hope of 
seeing her again. Suddenly one of the firemen 
fancied he heard a feeble bark. It was Nell! 

Wading through the water, he rescued her 
from her perilous perch and restored her to 
her joyful owner. Her only injury was a 
scar on her coat where a red-hot cinder had 
dropped on it! 

After that, Baylis was out of work again, 
for, the mills being burnt down, there was no 
further need of a watchman. 

And then, one day, Sheila had a brilliant 
idea ! 

“Tll write to Captain,” she declared. 
“Who knows? Perhaps there’s more work 
down in Somerset. Anyhow, it’s a chance.” 

And, by one of those lucky ‘“ chances” 
which, a ter all, may not be chance at all, 
Sheila could not have written at a more 
auspicious moment ! 


How very strange you should have asked me 
now, wrote Miss Carstairs. Our gardener and 
wife are leaving us next month to join their son 
in Canada, and we shall be wanting a married 
couple to take their place. If Mrs. Baylis can 


1 True. 
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cook, and they have a good reference, I believe 
this would be the very place for them. 


‘““ There !”’ said Sheila, with sparkling eyes. 
“T knew Captan wou'd be the one to ask! 
Listen to the rest of it.” 


I’m coming up to London on business at the 
end of this week, the letter cont nued, so as 
I want to see you and al the Guides (if 
possible), I'l make a pownt of calling to see 
Mr. and Mrs. Bay ts. 


“Oh, isn’t it exciting?” said Sheila, 
laying down the letter. ‘“‘ How Jovely seeing 
Captain again, and fancy if you both go down 
to Somerset! We'll have all East Street 
there soon. I wonder how Nell will like the 
country!” 

And she patted the brown head that lay 
on her knee. 

How excited the Guides were when they 
heard their dearly loved Captain was coming 
to see them again. It was seven months now 
snce she left them, and all that time they 
had carried on loyally. No one had left, 
and when the District Commissioner visited 
them one Parade night she had expressed 
herself as more than satisfied with the way 
they had persevered under difficulties. 

She had even suggested taking them down 
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to Somerset for a week at Whitsun, but 
Aggie’s quick retort had moved her to sudden 
laughter. 

‘““ Why,” said she, “ none of us would have 
digested our Easter eggs by then!” 

And, much as they would have liked a 
Whitsun camp, the Guides had reluctantly 
agreed that with most of them getting only 
a week’s holiday in the year, they would 
rather wait till August. 

The evening that Miss Carstairs was ex- 
pected, the Guides were all in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement. To her surprise, when 
she arrived at the Hall, the door was almost 
slammed in her face by an excited Guide, 
who cried in an agonised voice : 

“Oh, wait! Dont comein! Wait!” 

Much mystified, Miss Carstairs obeyed. 

The door was suddenly flung open and she 
was ushered in, to find a triumphal arch of 
signalling flags under which she was expected 
to march. Shouts of laughter greeted this 
dignified entry, and then the Guides literally 
fell upon their old friend. 

Extricating herself with some difficulty, 
Miss Carstairs saw in large, white chalk letters 
on the floor the words : 


WELCOME TO CAPTAIN! 
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“Well, Guides, you have given me a 
welcome!” she cried... “Oh, it is jolly to 
see you all again! And how some of you 
have grown, too. Why, Pixie, you’re about 
three inches taller, aren’t you? And Aggie, 
too! Well, Sheila, youve not grown an 
inch! You're still ‘Tiny One,’ aren’t you?” 

The Guides crowded round her, talking 
hard and asking questions all in a breath. 
Then, nothing would satisfy them but that 
“Captain ” (they still called her that) should 
sit down on the floor with them and tell 
them all about Somerset and Norah. 

“No, I haven’t started Guides yet.’ 

“Yes, I’m going to.” 

“Yes, Norah’s going to be a Patrol Leader,”’ 
and so on and so on. 

“We've got a surprise supper for you 
later,’ whispered Pixie. “It’s not half 
nice !”’ 

““Well, this is like old times,’”’ said Miss 
Carstairs happily, looking round at the 
familiar faces. ‘‘If we only had Lieutenant 
with us we should be complete.” 

“‘ Leffy’s been over twice,’’ put in someone. 

“Tm out of a job again,’ said Winnie 
cheerfully. 

“T say, I’ve got a job for you,” exclaimed 
Aggie, with a wink at Miss Carstairs. 
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“Oh, have you? What?” 

“Come and dust our coal!” 

Everyone thought this a priceless joke, and 
roared with laughter at the idea. 

“Why, Lucy, you’ve bobbed your hair,” 
said Miss Carstairs suddenly. 

“Yes,” replied the Lugubrious One, who 
used to rejoice in her long plaits. ‘‘ And I 
wish I hadn’t now! I take ’em out of my 
drawer every Sunday and look at ’em, and 
then I comb and brush them and tie ’em up 
with a bit of blue ribbon.” 

And Lucy heaved a sigh at the remembrance 
of former glories. 

“‘ Supper’s ready,’’ announced Sheila, and 
the whole Company rose as one man and 
made a dash for the supper-table. 


CHAPTER XV 
HER GUIDE’S HONOUR 


ISS Carstairs interviewed Baylis and 
: his wife, and, finding their references 
itisfactory, decided to engage them. 

“You would have the gardener’s cottage,” 
ne told them. “It’s quite a delightful 
ttle place, and then Mrs. Baylis would come 
p to the house each day for the cooking. 
Tou say you think you could manage 
mate 

“Oh yes, Miss,” said Mrs. Baylis eagerly. 
I was in service before I was married and 
jaylis here was under-gardener.”’ 

“Tt would soon come back to me,” said 
er husband, delighted at the idea of having 

little house again. ‘‘ But what about 
fell ? Would your dog mind her, do you 
nink ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t think so,’’ smiled Miss 
arstairs. “‘ Rags is a very friendly person.”’ 
And so it was settled, and when Miss 
arstairs returned to Somerset she took Mr. 
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and Mrs. Baylis and Nell with her. But not 
before the Guides had all assured her they 
were coming to Goblin Coombe for their 
summer camp ! 

Norah was. delighted at the idea. She 
longed to see her old friends again, for 
though she was on good terms with several 
of the village girls, she remained faithful to 
her chums in the old Patrol. 

She now felt quite at home at Redhill, and 
was getting on nicely with her work. One 
of her daily jobs was to dust the drawing- 
room, and old Mrs. Carstairs had said to her 
when she first began : 

“T want you to be very careful in here, 
Norah. There’s a lot of valuable china. 
But there’s one thing I prize more than any- 
thing else, not for its intrinsic value, but 
because it was given me by a very dear 
friend. You see that little blue ash-tray ? 
Be very careful of that! And if you ever 
break anything by accident, come and tell 
me at once.” 

“Yes’m,” said Norah dutifully, and so far 
no accidents had occurred. 

Norah stood in great awe of old Mrs. 
Carstairs. She was a small, frail little lady 
with silvery hair and a sharp, pointed face. 
She was very kind, but Norah always fancied 
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she could be very alarming if anything put 
her out ! 

One morning she was dusting the drawing- 
room as usual when, somehow or other, the 
blue ash-tray slipped out of her fingers and 
fell on to the fender ! 

“Oh!” gasped Norah, and stood rooted; 
to the spot, for it had broken into several’ 
pieces and was past repair. “‘Oh dear! 
What shall I do ?”’ 

Norah knew what she ought to do, but 
her pluck was not equal to going straight 
to her mistress and confessing she had 
broken the one thing in the room about 
which she had been warned to be specially 
careful. 

She decided-to say nothing about it and 
trust to luck that it would not be noticed ! 
So she gathered the broken pieces carefully 
in her apron and carried them out to the 
dustbin, feeling distinctly uncomfortable as 
she did so. 

““* A Guide’s honour is to be trusted,’ ”’ 
said her conscience, but Norah would not 
listen, and hid the broken pieces away at the 
bottom of the dustbin. 

Then she returned to her work. 

For a few days nothing happened. 

On the third day, Mrs. Carstairs suddenly 
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missed her favourite ornament. She sent at 
once for Norah. 

“What has happened to the little blue 
ash-tray in the drawing-room?” she de- 
manded. 

““T d—don’t know,”’ stammered Norah. 

“Nonsense child! You must know. 
Have you broken it?” 

“No, Madam.” 

Norah’s heart stood still as she told the 
lie. She was terrified by Mrs. Carstairs’ 
persistence. 3 

“You're quite sure ?”’ said the old lady, 
peering at Norah through her glasses. 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“It’s very strange,’ mused Mrs. Carstairs. 
“Very well, Norah. You may go.” 

Norah left the room feeling more unhappy 
than she had ever done in her life. 

Mrs. Carstairs sent for her daughter. 

‘‘T’m not satisfied about Norah,” she said. 

“The little blue ash-tray has disappeared, 
and she declares she knows nothing about it. 
I believe she’s broken it!” 

“T’ll talk to Norah,” said Miss Carstairs 
quietly. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

‘‘ Upstairs, I suppose.” 

Miss Carstairs went to look for her. She 
found her gazing out of the bedroom window. 
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“Are you quite sure, Norah, that you 
don’t know anything that would throw light 
on the disappearance of the little blue ash- 
tray ?”’ she asked kindly. 

Norah turned round. Her mind was made 
up. 

“No, Miss,”” she answered firmly. 

“That’s all right, then. Someone else 
must have touched it.’ 

And Miss Carstairs smiled at the mai as she 
left the room. 

“T don’t think Norah does know anything, 
Mother,” she said, returning to the drawing- 
room. ‘‘I wonder what can have happened 
hottie” 

“‘ Well, I’m not satisfied,” said the old lady. 
“You'll oblige me, Gillian, by going and 
looking in the dustbin. No one comes in 
here but Norah, and I’m determined to get 
to the bottom of it.” 

To please her mother, Miss Carstairs went 
out. To her horror, poking about with a 
stick, she discovered the broken pieces. She 
returned to the drawing-room, her confidence 
in Norah. somewhat shaken. Still—there 

_ might be some other explanation. 

\ ‘“Tve found it,” she said slowly, holding 
‘out the broken pieces. ‘‘ But, Mother, I 
feel convinced it’s not Norah.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
NORAH GOES TO TOWN 


HEN Miss Carstairs came into her 

room before lunch she saw the 

letter and guessed at once what was in it. 

Somehow she had been expecting this, for it 

had been borne in upon her that it was Norah 
and no other who had broken the ash-tray. 

She said nothing. to the girl before lunch, 
because she was busy in the kitchen, and she 
wanted the opportunity of a quiet talk with 
her. But later, when the washing-up was 
done, she called her into her own little 
sanctum. 

Norah came, her face flushed, on the verge 
of tears again. Miss Carstairs was too wise 
a woman to deliver a long lecture, but her 
few quiet words went home, and Norah left 
the room feeling inwardly relieved, though 
very much ashamed of herself. After all, as 
Miss Carstairs said, it takes pluck to own up, 
and the cowardly thing is to get out of a 
difficulty by lying. Norah resolved if any- 
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thing of the sort happened again not to be a 
coward. She took back her Guide badge, 
because Miss Carstairs had said she was going 
to trust her, and she meant to be worthy of 
that trust. 

And so the days passed on—winter, dark 
and cold, spring with all its glories, and the 
promise of a perfect summer. Norah revelled 
in it all. To the town-bred child it seemed 
like another world. Day by day her cheeks 
grew rounder and rosier, and she shot up into 
a tall, healthy-looking girl. 

““T don’t believe your own mother would 
know you now,” said Miss Carstairs de- 
lightedly, looking at her one day. 

““T wish she could see me,” sighed Norah, 
who had moments of home-sickness like any 
other girl. 

“Well, she shall!’ said Miss Carstairs 
unexpectedly. ‘‘ We’re going to send you 
home next week for a fortnight.” 

“Oh!” gasped Norah, and for a few 
moments the greatness of the surprise kept 
her silent. ‘‘ Not really? Oh, how lovely ! 
And Ill see Sheila and all the Guides again 
too.” 

The very thought made her dark eyes 
sparkle. 

“Oh, may I go into Bristol on Saturday 
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thing of the sort happened again not to be a 
coward. She took back her Guide badge, 
because Miss Carstairs had said she was going 
to trust her, and she meant to be worthy of 
that trust. 

And so the days passed on—winter, dark 
and cold, spring with all its glories, and the 
promise of a perfect summer. Norah revelled 
in it all. To the town-bred child it seemed 
like another world. Day by day her cheeks 
grew rounder and rosier, and she shot up into 
a tall, healthy-looking girl. 

“T don’t believe your own mother would 
know you now,” said Miss Carstairs de- 
lightedly, looking at her one day. 

““T wish she could see me,” sighed Norah, 
who had moments of home-sickness like any 
other girl. 

‘“ Well, she shall!’ said Miss Carstairs 
unexpectedly. ‘‘ We’re going to send you 
home next week for a fortnight.” 

“Oh!” gasped Norah, and for a few 
moments the greatness of the surprise kept 
her silent. ‘‘ Not really? Oh, how lovely! 
And I'll see Sheila and all the Guides again 
too.” 

The very thought made her dark eyes 
sparkle. 

“Oh, may I go into Bristol on Saturday 
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to get some presents?” she begged. “I 
must take them all something at home.” 

Miss Carstairs gave the necessary permis- 
sion, and how Norah did enjoy herself that 
Saturday ! She bought presents for the whole 
family, including Sheila and all the girls in 
her Patrol. She made most of her purchases 
at Woolworth’s, and some of them were 
very weird and wonderful! For her mother 
she bought a set of cake-tins, for her father 
an oilskin pouch, toys for the small brothers 
and sisters, and a box of fancy soap for 
Sheila. Glass necklaces attracted her greatly, 
so she bought three of those for the Guides, 
a sixpenny brooch for Winnie, who loved 
jewellery, a bangle for Bertha, who never 
wore such things (but Norah did not know 
that !), and a tortoiseshell (?) hair-slide for 
Pixie. 

Altogether she was very proud of her 
purchases, and displayed them to Miss Car- 
stairs on her return with great satisfaction. 

“Fourteen presents for seven-and-nine- 
pence!’’ she announced proudly. “‘ That’s 
what I call shopping! And the soap’s 
for Sheila. I’m just J/onging to see her 
again.” 

It was a tremendously excited Norah that 
arrived at Paddington the following week, 
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and there on the station to meet her was the 
whole of the Shamrock Patrol. 

“ Hul—lo/ Is this Norah?” they all ex- 
claimed in astonishment as the rosy, round- 
faced girl jumped out of the carriage and 
rushed up to them. ‘‘ Why, Norah, you 
don’t look like yourself ! ”’ 

“And I don’t feel it either,” laughed 
Norah, kissing them all in turn. ‘‘ My word, 
girls! You all look as if you want a breath 
of country air. Ineversaw such pale faces ! ”’ 

“Now don’t you go running down us 
London girls,” smiled Sheila, tucking an arm 
in Norah’s, who was now a good head taller 
than herself. ‘“‘ Come on, everybody! Buck 
up, Winnie. Bert, you carry Norah’s case. 
Pil take this? 

“Not you, Tiny One,’ laughed Norah, 
giving her the old name as naturally as if 
she had only seen her yesterday. “It’s 
almost as big as you are! Hullo! There’s 
Mum!” 

She dropped everything and made a dash 
at the pale-looking little woman standing 
outside the barrier with a baby in her arms. 

““ Mother !”” 

“ Norah !”’ 

Norah flung her arms round her mother 
and the baby regardless of everything and 
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everybody ; tears of excitement were in het 
eyes, and as for Mrs. McCleod, she wept 
unrestrainedly. 

‘“Seems as if she was saying good-bye to 
Norah instead of getting her home again,”’ 
whispered Pixie to Bertha. “I say, I do 
wish she’d dry up.” 

The whole party, chattering excitedly, 
made their way home, and when Norah 
reached the blocks where she lived she re- 
ceived quite an ovation. Women came out 
on to the landings to watch her as she passed, 
and many were the comments made on her 
healthy appearance. 

“Seems like a different girl, don’t she, to 
the one wot went away ? ” said one neighbour 
to another. 

“‘ She does that,’”’ agreed her friend. ‘‘ Life 
in the country suits her all right. Can’t say 
it would me. Too quiet! I always think 
of the country as a good place to ‘do you 
in.’ Give me jolly old London!” 

And she went back to her scrubbing in the 
tiny, overcrowded kitchen with no regrets. 

But the other woman, who had been brought 
up in the country, sighed as she remembered 
the green fields and leafy lanes and con- 
trasted them with the squalor of her present 
surroundings. 
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““Mrs. Emmens, she don’t know what 
she’s missing,’ she thought. And wearily 
returned to the dirty plates and dishes. 

That evening, after the first excitement was 
over, Norah made her way round to Sheila’s. 
All the Patrol were meeting at the little 
“Sunshine Shop”’ to have what they called 
“a good old jaw with Norah.”’ 

As the girl pushed her way through the 
crowded street with the coster-stalls on either 
side and the hundreds of people doing their 
Saturday shopping, her mind went back to 
the quiet peace of the little village she had 
left. 

She received a hearty welcome from Mrs. 
Toop, who was anxious for news of Mr. and’ 
Mrs. Baylis, to say nothing of Nell. 

“They’re all fine,’ Norah assured her. 
“‘ Cook says she’s never been so happy in her 
life! You know they’ve got a dear little 
cottage all to themselves, and as for Nell, 
she’s as happy as the day’s long. Goes 
out hunting rabbits all on her own, that 
dee *does. “And, her and Kags -are-—the 
greatest friends. It’s lovely to see them 
together.”’ 

Norah paused for breath. 

“And do you really like living in the 
country ? ”’ inquired Winnie. 
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“You bet!” replied Norah, her eyes 
twinkling. 

“But you can’t go to the Pictures of a 
night, so what do you do?”’ persisted 
Winnie, who had very few ideas outside 
the cinema. 

“‘ Oh, lots of things,’ said Norah vaguely. 

“ Well, what ? ”’ 

“Patrol Leaders’ classes one night, choir 
practice another, church socials another, and 
I’m learning to do basket-work. I’ve made 
quite a lot of things.” 

“Tell us about the girls,’ begged Pixie. 
~ Ape they nice ? ~ 

“Course they are! Just at first I couldn’t 
understand what they said—they talk broad, 
you know—and they couldn’t understand 
me, but we get on fine now. There’s one 
girl—Phyllis—you’d like her. She’s a sport, 
and she’s going to make a good Guide, Captain 
says.” 

“T say, we haven’t told Norah our great 
news,’ put in Sheila. “‘ We’ve got a new 
Captain at last! And she isn’t half nice. 
The girls like her already.”’ 

“Tam glad,” said Norah. ‘ Captain says 
you're all perfect marvels the way you’ve 
carried on all this time. I say, won’t it be 
like old times me coming round on Monday ? ”’ 
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“What I want to know is,” said Aggie, 
“how you manage all in the dark. My 
Mum says they don’t have lamp-posts in the 
country. My hat! I’d be scared to go 
out!” 

Norah laughed. 

“Tt as dark,” she agreed. ‘“‘ The people 
down there seem to find their way about like 
cats! I always take a torch, and so does 
Captain, except when the moon’s out. My 
. word, those lanes are dark! You're walking 
along sometimes and you come right up 
against a cow, and you don’t know it’s there 
till it blows its nose! It don’t half make 


you jump.” 
“Gracious! How awful!” ejaculated 
Aggie. ‘‘ You wouldn’t catch me goin’ out 


of a night-time.” 

And all the Guides agreed. 

“And doesn’t the awful stillness get on 
your nerves ?”’ asked Lucy. ‘“‘ My Mum says 
it makes you want to scream.” 

“Well, all I can say is, I’ve never noticed 
it,” returned Norah, smiling. “‘I just love 
leaning out of my bedroom window before 
I go to bed and listening to all the little 
country sounds. You can hear the owls, you 
know, and all sorts of tiny noises. The owl 
makes a noise just like the Brownies give 
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their Howl—you know—Tu-whit-tu-who-oo- 
00-00-00. Oh, and what d’you think, the 
first time I heard the real cuckoo I thought 
it was a cuckoo clock, and I told Captain I’d 
heard a clock that “‘ cuck-ed ”’ fourteen times! 
You ought to have seen her laugh !’’ 

“* Are the flowers nice down there ? ’”’ asked 
Sheila, who vainly tried to persuade a few 
weedy-looking specimens to grow in her own 
tiny window-box. 

“Not half,’’ said Norah fervently. ‘ And 
you can pick ’em in the woods and hedges 
and nothing to pay!” 

“Nothing to pay!” echoed Pixie. ‘“‘ Why 
not ?”’ 

Such a thing seemed impossible to the 
town-bred child. 

“’Cos they're nobody’s in particular. 
They’re everybody’s, you see. I wish you 
could see the Alexandra roses out now in the 
hedges. They’re a perfect sight! And the 
bluebells and primroses last spring! You 
know, like those ones I sent you.” 

““T don’t seem able to picture it a bit,” 
murmured Pixie. ‘‘ Flowers all growing 
around and nobody to prevent your picking 
of ’em? It’s like heaven, I should think.” 

“You wait and see,” said Norah, smiling 
at her. “It’s not long now to Camp, and 
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Vl take you everywhere and show you every- 
thing.” 

After that, the conversation turned 
entirely upon Camp and its delights, till 
Mrs. Toop came in and said it was time to 
go home. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OFF TO CAMP! 


Nee fortnight in London passed 


all too quickly. It was lovely being 


home again, though her own home seemed to 
her now much smaller than when she had 
left it ! 

“The ceilings and walls are so close, some- 
how,”’ she said to her mother, “‘ and goodness ! 
Isn’t the dust awful? I never knew it was 
so bad before!” 


ote 
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At last the day came for her to return to 


Somerset, but it was with very different 
feelings this time that she left Paddington 


for the country. Camp, too, was not very-> 


far off, and she had that to look forward to. 

““Cheerio, everybody !”’ cried Norah gaily, 
leaning out of the carriage window. ‘“‘ See 
you all soon. Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

And she sat back in her corner with none of 
those feelings she had experienced on her first 
journey. 

The days and weeks quickly passed, though 
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to the waiting Guides in Walworth it seemed 
as if the time for Camp would never come! 
The new Captain believed in making her 
Patrol Leaders do some of the work of 
preparation, so Sheila and the others had 
‘been busy making lists of Camp kit and 
equipment. 

The Captain herself had paid a week-end 
visit to Somerset, staying with Miss Carstairs 
and her parents by special invitation, and 
Norah had taken a great fancy to her. She 
did not wonder that the Guides liked her. 
She was so young and jolly. 

Miss Thompson made all the necessary 
arrangements, and Norah and Miss Carstairs 
promised to see that the straw for palliasses 
and other necessaries were ready for their 
arrival. 

Everyone in the Shamrock Patrol was able 
to get away except Bertha, and she was 
obliged to take her holidays at a different 
time. 

“Hard luck!” groaned the Patrol, when 
they first heard of it. ‘‘Can’t you take a 
week, Bert, and lose your wages? ”’ 

“‘T’d lose my job,” said Bertha wisely, 
“and I can’t afford to do that.” 

““What’s that ?”’ said the Captain, coming 
up. “Can't get to Camp? Oh, Bertha, 
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you must! I'll write to the manager, shall 
I ? ” 

“He’s a hard-hearted old stick,” replied 
Bert. ‘‘ But perhaps it’s a chance, Captain. 
Will you write, then, and Ill take it 
along ?”’ 

‘“‘ Very well,” replied Miss Thompson, deter- 
mined to send such a nice letter that the 
manager would not be able to refuse. And 
she did ! 

The next Parade night Bert came dancing 
into the Hall brimming over with excite- 
ment. 

“T’ve got the week off!’’ she cried. 
‘“‘Captain’s letter did it! Oh, isn’t it a piece 
of luck?” 

The Patrol crowded round, full of delight 
too, for Camp without their jolly, good- 
natured Bert would not have been the same 
thing at all. 

‘“‘T breathe again,” said Sheila, with mock 
relief. ‘“‘ The thought of looking after this 
lot without my hefty Second has caused me 
many a sleepless night ! ”’ 

“T don’t think!’ remarked Lucy, with the 
inevitable bulls-eye in her mouth. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried 
Pixie, seizing Bert round the waist and 
twirling her madly about. ‘ Hurrah for 
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Camp and Captain! I say, what on earth 
shall we call our old Captain? It will be a 
muddle.’ 

For Miss Carstairs was to be Quarter- 
“master of the Camp, with Miss Thompson as 
Commandant. 

“Captain I. and Captain II.,” suggested 
someone. 

“Captain and Cap,” interposed another. 

“Oh yes; that'll do.” 

And Captain and Cap it was. 

At last the long-looked-for day arrived. 
Everyone turned up punctually, and the 
Captain had arranged for two lorries to 
convey them and their equipment to the 
station. 

The Patrol Leaders were most useful in 
packing up the kit, and, when that was done, 
Sheila rejoined her girls on the other lorry, 
where they were keeping a place for her. 

‘“‘ Sit next to me,” begged Pixie. 

‘“No, to me,” cried Winnie. 

“You promised me,” grumbled Lucy. 

“Sheila’s going to sit on me,’ beamed 
Aggie through her glasses. ‘She needs a 
cushion to travel on after all her labours ! ”’ 

“ That’s right. Make her sit on old Ag,” 
cried the rest. ‘‘She’s fat enough for 
anything.” 
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And then Bertha struck up : 


“The animals went in one by one— 
Vive la compagnie ! 
They all were eating a currant bun— 
Vive la compagnie !”’ 


And the rest joined in : 


“Oh, vive la, vive la, vive la, vive la, 
vive la, vive la, vive la compagnie!” 


As they drove along, the crowds of passers- 
by, hurrying to work in the City, turned to 
look at their happy faces, and many a tired 
business lad and girl envied them the prospect 
of a week in camp. 

All the way along the Guides sang lustily, 
“full of beans,’ as Bertha put it, and excite- 
ment at the jolly time they hoped to have. 

At last they reached Paddington. The 
Captain felt very glad when she saw the crowd 
of holiday-makers at the big terminus that 
she had obtained her tickets beforehand, and 
reserved carriages for the Guides. 

With great difficulty she got hold of a 
porter, who promised to find their compart- 
ments and see that the equipment was put 
safely in. 

Several of the Guides’ mothers had come 
to the station to see the last of them. The 
girls were so excited that every time they 
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saw a train come in they hurriedly kissed 
their mothers, and then discovered it was a 
false alarm. 

“ [ve said good-bye three times already 
chuckled Pixie. “‘ But this really 7s the 
train, ’m sure. Good-bye, Mum.” 

And she kissed her mother hurriedly once 
more. 

“No, this isn’t the train,” said the Captain, 
smiling. “It’s the next one in.” 

“Oh dear, these good-byes are so trying !”’ 
murmured Aggie. “If the train doesn’t 
come soon, I expect Ill cry or do something 
awful. My Mum’s turned on the water-tap 
for the last half-hour ! ”’ 

However, all good (and bad) things come 
to an end some time, and at last the Guides 
found themselves climbing into their re- 
served carriages. 

“Hurrah, off at last!’’ sighed Bertha, 
heaving her kit-bag up on to the rack. 
“Here, Winnie and Pixie, give us yours. 
Now, Aggie.”’ 

And Bert settled everyone’s luggage, while 
Sheila vainly endeavoured to count the 
Patrol, who were rushing excitedly from one 
window to the other. 

‘“ Hullo, Lucy, what’s up ? ”’ inquired Aggie, 
for the Lugubrious One, looking more 
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lugubrious than usual, was sitting quietly in 
a corner and not joining in the general 
merriment. 

Lucy did not answer. 

“Feeling sick ?’’ inquired Sheila gently. 
She knew from experience that Lucy had 
probably been eating sweets on the journey 
up, and thought that perhaps the excitement 
as well had proved too much for her. 

“No,” said Lucy morosely. 

Sheila left the problem for the moment as 
the Captain came to the window to ask if 
they were all right. 

“Quite all right, Captain,’ replied Sheila 
cheerily. ‘‘ Are you coming in here ? ”’ 

“No; Pve promised the Heather Patrol,” 
smiled the Captain. ‘‘ Well, ’'m only next 
door. This is a non-stop to Bristol, I 
think.” 

And she disappeared into the next carriage 
just before the train slowly moved out of the 
station. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” cried the 
Guides, hanging out of the window to wave 
to their mothers, while Bert and Sheila 
grabbed them from behind by their belts. 

“Come in, you kids,” said Bert at last. 
“They’re out of sight now, and Sheila and I 
are tired of this job.” 
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Winnie, Pixie, and Aggie removed them- 
selves reluctantly from the window. 

“IT do believe Pve dropped my purse,” 
announced Aggie. ‘“‘ Ohno, I haven’t. What 
a fright! Just sposing I had! Hard luck 
on the canteen!” 

Sheila returned to the contemplation of the 
Lugubrious One, who was staring forlornly 
out of window. 

‘““What’s the matter, old dear?’ she 
inquired. 

“ Nothing,” returned Lucy grumpily. 

(eOULe.. 

ce M’m.”’ 

Finding her disinclined for conversation, 
Sheila did not press the point. 

Bertha whispered : 

“She had a row with Pixie coming up. 
’Spect that’s the matter.” 

“Oh- dear!.” sighed Sheila. ~ What, 

already? They'll have to make that 
up.” 
She glanced at Pixie and Winnie, who, 
with Aggie in the corner, were chatting gaily 
together. They had unpacked their lunch 
and were munching happily. 

“T’m as hungry as a hunter,” announced 
Pixie. ‘‘Couldn’t eat my breakfast this 
morning. I was too excited.” 
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“Same here,’ observed Aggie. “‘’Tisn’t 
often I’m off my food, either.” 

“Well, it won’t hurt you for once,” 
laughed Bert. ‘In fact, it might even do 
you good. Give your poor little inside a 
rest !”’ 

“You're a hard-hearted Hannah,” said 
Aggie, ‘‘and I don’t think I like you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FIRST ADVENTURE 


UCY still moped in her corner and said 

nothing, but the others chattered and 

laughed so persistently that her silence was 
hardly noticeable. 

“Now, Pixie,’ cried Sheila suddenly, 
“d@you call that like a Guide ? ”’ 

For Pixie, after sucking an orange to the 
very last pip, had thrown the skin on to 
the floor. 

‘“‘Untidy kid you are,’ commented Bert. 
“ Pick it up!” 

For answer, Pixie merely kicked it under 
the seat. 

“You dirty little cat!” cried Bertha. 
‘““ That’s worse than before. Fish it out.” 

“Need I, Sheila ?”’ asked Pixie, with an 
eye on Bert. 

“You heard what Bert said,’ replied 
Sheila, backing up her Second. 

Pixie reflected. After all, it wasn’t worth 
making a fuss about, so, depositing the rest 

rar 
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of her lunch on the seat, she went down on 
her knees and prepared to do as she was 
told. 

A sudden shriek startled the occupants of 
the carriage. 

‘Goodness!’ cried Pixie, getting up with 
a scared face. ‘“‘ There’s someone under- 
neath !” 

“ What 2” 

Sheila and Bert stooped down to look. 
To their utter surprise, under the seat they 
saw a small boy. 

“Come on out of it,’’ ordered Bert sternly. 

The urchin obeyed. He was an untidy 
bit of a boy, with a mop of curly hair and 
roguish blue eyes. He rolled out, picked 
himself up, and surveyed the startled Guides 
calmly. 

For a moment there was silence. Then: 

“You aren’t half a bally bore,’ he an- 
nounced, addressing Pixie. ‘‘ Why the 
dickens couldn’t you have let me alone 
and said nothin’ ? ” 

“T like that,” said Pixie indignantly. “I 
bet not one girl in a hundred would have 
looked under that seat and then said nothing. 
Some hopes!” _ 

‘““What were you doing there ?”’ inquired 
Sheila, finding her tongue at last. 
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The boy clo ed one eye. 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t yer?” 
he taunted. 

“Now, young ’un, we don’t want none of 
your cheek,” ‘commented Bert. “If you 
don’t watch it, well hand you over to the 
guard.” 

The boy’s face fell. 

- Yer wont?’ he pleaded. “ Honest 
Injun, yer won't, will yer? But, of course 
not,’ he went on, brightening up. “‘A 
Guide’s honour is to be trusted, I don’t 
rank”? 

He stuck his tongue in his cheek. 

““ Now, how d’you know that ? ’? demanded 
Aggie suspiciously, peering at him through 
her glasses. 

“Was in the Scouts—once,” said the boy. 

“Got kicked out, I suppose?” put in 
Winnie sarcastically. 

“P’raps I did, p’raps I didn’t!” returned 
the boy, with another wink. ‘“ Look here, 
girls. What are yer going to do about it ?”’ 

Sheila and Bert looked at one another. 

“ Tell us what you’re up to and then we'll 
see,’ replied Sheila. 

“?Tain’t no one’s business but mine,”’ said 
the boy stubbornly. 

‘“ All right, then. We'll tell the guard.” 
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“No, yer won't! I'll tell yer. Mum’s 
the word, though. I’ve run away!” 

‘“‘ Thought so,”’ observed Bert. ‘‘ Where’ve 
you run from ?”’ 

“ Lunnon.” 

‘“ And where are you going to? ”’ 

‘““T’m going to get to the sea—some’ow.”’ 

“FH’m,” reflected Sheila. “I wonder! 
How old are you, sonny ?”’ 

“Turned twelve.” 

“Did you tell your mother ? ” 

‘““’Course not!” 

“Don’t you think she’ll mind ? ” 

The blue eyes clouded over. 

““Y—yes. She'll mind a bit, but she’ll 
git over it.” 

‘We shall have to tell someone,” whis- 
pered Sheila to Bert. ‘“‘ We can’t let the kid 
go wandering off. Think of his mother.” 

The boy eyed her suspiciously. 

“Yer won’t split?’ he asked anxiously. 
“Look ’ere, Pll go back under me seat and 
nobody’ ll be a penny the wiser.” 

And he ducked down and disappeared. 

A moment later his curly head stuck out. 

“Say, girls, this is your good turn,” he 
chuckled. 

And disappeared. 

A few minutes later the train steamed into 
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Bristol, and there on the platform were Miss 
Carstairs, Norah, and Rags. Hurriedly the 
girls scrambled out and rushed ‘owards them. 
Bert handed down the kit, while Sheila 
hastened to the next carriage and rapidly 
informed the Captain what had occurred. 

“We'll tell the station-master,’ said the 
Captain, rather distracted at this fresh 
responsibility with all the kit and equipment 
to be collected. ‘‘ Wait a moment, Sheila. 
[I must get the girls and the luggage out 
first.” 

Talking and laughing, the Guides clustered 
round their old friends. It was some five 
minutes before it was possible to find the 
station-master and put him in possession of 
the facts. 

But when Sheila led him to the carriage 
the boy had disappeared! Sharp as a 
needle, he had realised what was happening, 
and when their backs were turned he had 
made his escape ! 

And that was the last they ever saw or 
reard of him ! 

The station-master promised to inform the 
olice, and Sheila had to give a detailed 
lescription of the boy’s appearance. After 
hat, they excitedly climbed into the lorries 
hat were awaiting them, and drove away 
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through the town into the country. It was 
quite a long way, but they beguiled the time 
by singing all the Camp songs they knew, and 
when at last they reached Redhill everyone 
was hoarse and almost speechless ! 

“Ts anything the matter with Lucy?” 
inquired Miss Carstairs of Sheila, for she had 
noticed the girl did not join in the jokes and 


laughter. 
“T don’t think so, Cap,’ returned the 
Patrol Leader. ‘“‘She’s just annoyed about 


something, I think.” 

‘““ Well, we can’t have long faces like that 
in Camp,” laughed Miss Carstairs. ‘‘ You - 
must see what you can do with her, Sheila.’ 

At last they arrived at Goblin Coombe. 
A long-drawn-out ‘‘ Oh—oh—oh !”’ escaped 
the-Guides when they saw the perfect spot 
that had been chosen for their Camp. It 
was great fun putting up the tents and 
the small marquee, and the next couple of 
hours were one long delight to the excited 
girls. 

Sheila and her Patrol were in a tent by 
themselves, and they had a great time filling 
the palliasses and arranging who should sleep 
next to each other. 

It was after tea that Sheila went up to 
Lucy, sitting silent on her bed, and remarked : 
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‘“‘Look here, Lucy, old thing, what’s the 
vatter? You've got a face as long as my 
scene 

Lucy suddenly burst into tears. 

““Oh, Sheila,’ she sobbed, ‘“‘I don’t feel 
vell. I wish I'd never come! Mother said 
’d feel better as soon as I got here, but I 
ont” 

Much concerned, Sheila sat down beside 
er and put a comforting arm about her 
houlders. 

“Cheer up, old girl! TIl fetch Captain. 
Nhat’s the matter? A headache?” 

“Yes; and my throat’s so sore I can hardly 
wallow.” 

“Gracious!”’ thought Sheila. ‘‘ Hope 
he’s not sickening for something! Id better 
etch Captain.”’ 

With a reassuring word to Lucy she hurried 
way. She found the Captain busily handing 
ut palliasses. 

*‘T say, Captain,” she said, “‘ I think you’d 
yetter come and have a look at Lucy. I’m 
ifraid she’s not well.” 

“Not well? What’s the matter ?”’ 

Sheila explained. 

“Pll come at once,” said Miss Thompson. 
‘ Just ask the Q.M. to come here and finish 
his job for me.” 


’ 
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She hurried into Sheila’s tent. One glance 
at Lucy’s flushed face showed that something 
was the matter. 

“Let me look at your throat,” she said. 
“ H’m—yes. It’s very red” 

She did not add that there were small white 
patches on it, too, that frightened her not 
alittle. ‘‘ Let’s feel your pulse,’”’ she added. 

Lucy gave her her hand. To the Captain’s 
horror, it was extremely rapid. 

“Oh dear!’ she said. ‘““ Lucy, I’m afraid 
we shall have to go and see a doctor. How 
long have you been like this ? ” % 

“Only to-day, Captain. I wanted to stay 
behind, but Mother said the fresh air would 
do me good.” 

Miss Thompson refrained from expressing 
her thoughts on the subject of Lucy’s mother, 
and said aloud : 

“Well, come along into the hospital tent. 
I don’t want the others to go near her,” she 
explained to Sheila. ‘I’m rather afraid it’s 
going to be something infectious.” 

The two Guiders conferred together, and 
decided to borrow a car from a neighbouring 
farm and drive Lucy to the doctor’s. 

A quarter of an hour later they heard the 
verdict. 

“You must get the girl home at once,” 
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said the doctor. ‘“‘ By to-morrow she may 
have got diphtheria or tonsilitis. Better get 
her home to her mother.” 

“But how?” inquired the harassed 
Captain. ‘“‘I can’t take her by train if she’s 
infectious.” 

“No. You'll have to get a car.” 

The Captain thought of the probable cost, 
and reflected that Camp funds would hardly 
bear the strain! But it was not a time to 
consider expense. The health of the Guides 
was at stake. 

“‘ Very well,” she said quietly. ‘‘ Will you 
tell me where I can get one?” 


II F 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE FIRST NIGHT 


HE two Guiders had quite an argument 

as to which of them should return 

with Lucy. It was finally decided that Miss 

Thompson should do so, as Miss Carstairs, 

being Q.M., was in charge of all the cooking 
arrangements and the stores. 

“ Cheer up, Lucy,” said the Captain kindly, 
as they waited for the car that was to drive 
them back totown. “‘ It’s perfectly sickening 
for you, I know, but try and show the Guides 
you're going to keep smiling in spite of it.” 

For, outside the tent, the girls were all 
waiting to say good-bye to their unfortunate 
companion. 

‘“ Here’s the car,’ 
on, Captain.” 

“T’m glad I’m not Lucy,” whispered Pixie 
to Bert. ‘It'll be the dead of night when 
they arrive, I should think! I'd be scared 
to death.” 

‘Come along, Lucy. Got your kit-bag ? ” 

150 
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cried someone. ‘‘ Come 
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said the Captain, and led the way outside. 
“Mind away, girls. You’re not to kiss 
Lucy,” she warned them. 

“It’s hard luck, old girl,’ said Sheila, 
coming forward. ‘‘ Cheer up! We'll all be 
thinking of you.” 

Lucy made a great effort and managed to 
smile. 

“Good-bye, everyone,’ she said. ‘So 
long! It’s all in the day’s work.” 

And, afraid to trust herself further, she 
climbed into the car. The Captain followed, 
and without delay the couple departed. But 
not before Miss Carstairs, with admirable 
foresight, had slipped a carefully packed 
sandwich tin into the car beside them. 

“For the journey,” she explained. ‘“‘ And 
you'll find some hot tea in the thermos. 
Good-bye and good luck, Lucy. Let’s hope 
it’safalse alarm. See you back to-morrow? ”’ 
she added to the Captain. 

“Hope so! Thank goodness you're here. 
I don’t know what I should have done without 

ou.” 
Y And, waving a hand to the assembled girls, 
the Captain drove away with Lucy. 

Almost in silence the Guides returned to 
their tents. | 

“Tt zs rough luck,” said Bertha at last. 
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‘Did you see the poor old girl screwing up 
a feeble smile? So that’s what was wrong 
with her on the way down! ”’ 

“‘She’s got something to grizzle about this 
time,” agreed Pixie.. “‘ Poor old Lucy! I’m 
sorry for her.” 

By eight o’clock everyone was more than 
ready for bed. They had all been up early, 
the long journey and drive had tired them 
considerably, and no one was sorry when the 
Q.M. blew the whistle for prayers. “‘ Taps”’ 
was sung standing at the tent-doors, and 
shortly after that everyone was in bed. Norah, 
much to her delight, was allowed to sleep 
with her old Patrol, and snuggled up to 
Sheila, feeling that it was very good to be 
with them all again. 

“Gracious! Isn’t it deadly guiet ?”’ mur- 
mured Pixie before the silence whistle went. 
‘““There’s not a sound stirring outside. Oh, 
what's that?” 

She sat up quickly. 

“Only an owl hooting,” laughed Norah, 
proud of her superior knowledge. ‘‘ You'll 
hear lots of them. The brown owl always 
calls Hoo—hoo like that. Sounds almost like 
a person, doesn’t it ?”’ 

At that moment the Q.M. looked in at the 
tent door. 
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“All right in here?” she questioned. 
““ Beds comfortable ? ”’ 


“ Fine, Cap.” 
“Like a_feather-bed!”’ said Sheila, 
laughing. 


“Can’t say this one is,” declared Winnie, 
who had not packed her straw particularly 
well. 

““Mine’s like porridge that’s gone lumpy,” 
put in Pixie. “Oh, Cap, it’s lovely being 
here with you! If it wasn’t for poor old 
Lucy everything’d be just perfect.” 

“Yes, that does spoil it,’ agreed Miss 
Carstairs. ‘‘ But sometimes doctors are 
wrong, you know. We were bound to send 
her home on account of the rest of you.” 

“What time will Captain be back to- 
morrow ?”’ inquired Bert. 

“Oh, I don’t know at all. We must wait 
and see. Good-night, everybody.”’ 

‘“ Good-night, Cap.” 

“Good-night, darling Cap,’ murmured 
Pixie, blowing a kiss after her. ‘‘ Oh, isn’t 
it scrumptious being here ? ”’ 

And she curled herself up into a little ball 
on the other side of Sheila. 

Three minutes later, the Q.M. blew the 
silence whistle. Sheila had to go round and 
kiss all her Patrol in turn before they would 
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settle themselves, and after that they all 
slept soundly. 

At seven o'clock the réveillé went. 

“Wake up, girls!’ cried Sheila, yawning. 
‘Oh, I could go on sleeping for ever, couldn’t 
you?” 

“Rather not,” declared Pixie, bouncing out 
of bed and falling over Aggie. ‘Oh, you 
fat lump, you! You're taking up half the 
tent. Look at her!” 

She pointed to Aggie’s recumbent form 
sprawling right across the tent door. 

‘Goodness, isn’t it frowsy in here? Oh, 
what a glorious morning! The Coombe looks 
just like fairyland.” 

Pixie poked her head outside the tent. 

“ Hullo, everybody!’ she cried. “I say, 
let’s bag the washhouse first. Shall us? ”’ 

“ Right-o!”’ agreed Bert, kicking off her 
blankets. ‘‘ We aren’t cooks, so we needn’t 
hurry ourselves too much.” 

“No, but we're the wood and water 
patrol, don’t forget,’ reminded Sheila. 
“Thank goodness, we got enough of both 
last night to last till after breakfast.’’ 

She made her way leisurely to the wash- 
house, pausing to exchange greet ngs with 
the cooks, who were wrestling with the fire. 
Pixie danced along after her. 
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“D'd you ever see such a spiffing morn- 
ing ?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Blue sky, sunshine, 
and no one about except ourselves! Isn’t it 
lovely here ?”’ 

“ Hullo !”’ exclaimed Sheila. ‘ Do look at 
this, girls.” 

And she pointed to a notice in printed 
characters pinned on the hessian outside the 
washhouse. 

And this is what they read : 


NOTICE 


“Ye gentle bathers, list to me 

And hear a friendly warning, 

For other cleanly folk may be 
Washing here this morning. 

And so, kind early birds in quest, 
Remember laziey brothers, 

And as you find this place unmessed, 
So leave it for the others.” + 

“TI wonder who wrote that?” chuckled 
Sheila. 

“Cap did,’ explained Norah, laughing. 
‘““She showed it to me at home. She said 
she copied it from somewhere.” 

“ Jolly good,” approved Bert, lifting the 
washhouse flap. ‘‘ Who’s going to wash to 
the waist? Ugh!” 

“You've all got to,’ announced Sheila. 
“Cap said so last night.” 


1 With apologies to the unknown author. 
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“Hullo, here is Cap!” cried Bertha. 
“Morning, Cap! We’re just reading your 
notice here.”’ 

‘Good, isn’t it ?’”’ smiled Miss Carstairs. 
‘Well, girls, how did you sleep ? ”’ 

“Like tops!” said Sheila. “‘ We could 
hardly get up when the whistle went.” 

“ Didn’t you hear Rags in the night ? ” 

“No. Did he do anything ? ”’ 

Miss Carstairs laughed. 

“Well, if you didn’t hear him, it just 
shows you all slept like tops. He was a 
perfect nuisance! First of all, he wouldn’t 
settle down with me, but went into the 
Daffodils’ tent and looked about there. Rosie 
says he ate about a pound of sweets altogether 
from their kit-bags! Then he came back to 
me and started baying at the moon for some 
time, and ended up by being violently sick— 
after the sweets, I suppose! It was a night! 
I’ve half a mind to send him home to-day.”’ 

“Oh, Cap, don’t do that,’ begged the - 
girls. ‘‘ Give him one more chance.” 

“Pll think about it. Hurry up, you girls 
in there,’ she called to the first batch, who 
were performing their ablutions somewhat 
leisurely. ‘‘ Don’t forget other people have 
got to wash besides you.” 

Pixie emerged, rosy from her exertions. 
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““T’ve had a most bee—utiful wash,” she 
declared, her bright eyes twinkling. ‘‘ But 
there’s one thing I can’t get off, however 
much I try.” 

“What's that ?” 

“My grin!” 

And Pixie dashed off to her tent to finish 
dressing. 

It was during breakfast that Sheila, gazing 
round at the wooded slopes that surrounded 
the Camp, remarked : 

“TI say, Cap, what a topping place this is 
for Woodcraft! I’m just longing to go for 
some hikes.” 

““What’s Woodcraft ?”’ inquired a small 
Guide, who was a very new recruit and had 
never been to Camp before. 

‘““ How would you describe it ?”’ asked Miss 
Carstairs, looking round at the happy faces 
of the Guides as they ate their first breakfast 
in the open. 

“Going for hikes and things like that, and 
noticing everything,” said Pixie promptly. 

“Being able to look after yourself in the 
open air, cook your own grub, and so on,” 
amended Bert. 

“Stalking and tracking and using your 
powers of observation,” said Joan, Leader of 
the Fuchsias. 
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‘“‘T should describe it as trying to get into 
touch with Nature,” said Sheila thoughtfully. 

“Yes; you're all right, but there’s ever so 
much more in it than that. Well, we're 
going to have plenty of hikes during this 
Camp, and I can promise you all sorts of 
interesting woodcrafty things,’ said Miss 
Carstairs, as she stood up to say grace. 


CHAPTER XX 
CAMP LIFE 


a OME on, girls,’ said Sheila later to 
her Patrol. “‘ We’ve got to go out 
and collect wood. Buck up, Winnie! You 
needn’t spend all that time titivating.” 
For Winnie was arranging her green tie on 
her head before the hanging glass in the tent. 
“T’m out on the road in the morning,” sang 
Pixie, thrusting an arm through Sheila’s, and 
the rest joined in as they walked through the 
woodland glade : 
“Tm out on the road in the morning, 
When the heath is a-sprinkle with dew, 


And I shout for joy. of the sunshine 
And the heaven of cloudless blue— 


(Chorus) 
Then away by Whitehouse Hull 
And down by Oldlands Hall, 
How often I’ve strode on the Maresfield Road 
From morn till evening fall. 


I’m out on the road at the noon-time 
When the fovest 1s all aglow, 

For autumn is lighting the heather 
And laying the bracken low— 


(Chorus) 


Then away by Whitehouse Hil, etc. 
159 
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The fovest aiv’s keen in the winter 
When the Downs are all mantled in white, 
And the scent of the cold grey Channel 
Comes up with the shadows of night. 
(Chorus) 
Then away by Whitehouse Hill, etc.” 


The girls’ voices rang out sweetly as they 
marched along. 


“Oh, look!” exclaimed Aggie suddenly. 
““Tsn’t that a rabbit ? ” 


‘““Oh, where ? ” 
“We're making enough row to scare a 
whole forest of rabbits away!” declared 


Sheila. “‘ Look, it’s gone! Wonder what 
bird that is ? ”’ 

And she pointed upward. 

“Dunno! Here, Norah,’ said Bert, ‘ you 
ought to know all these things now you're a 
regular country lass.” 

“Well, I do know a thing or two,” said 
Norah modestly. ‘‘Cap and I often come 
here and watch the birds and rabbits.” 

“Oh, do you? What fun!” 

“ The funniest thing I ever saw,” continued 
Norah, “was when we got up very early 
once and came upon a lot of baby rabbits 
at play. They weren’t half comical, I can 
tell you. The mother wasn’t there, as you 
can guess, for the babies didn’t notice us at 
all. But she came up presently, and you 
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could tell by the way that old rabbit carried 
on she knew we were there. She tried to get 
the babies to go down their hole and they just 
wouldn’t! Atlast, what d’you think she did?” 

“ Chucked ’em down ? ”’ said Pixie. 

“No. She boxed their ears! She did, 
straight! It was the funniest thing.” 

“Well, I’m blest!” said Bertha slowly. 
“It’s just like one of our mothers. I vote 
we go Stalking before breakfast one morning 
if Captain lets us.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Pixie, dancing excitedly 
along. ‘‘ To-morrow? Shall us?” 

“We're cooks to-morrow,’ reminded 
Sheila. 

“Next day, then. Oh, look, here’s some 
fine wood for the fire.” 

And for the next half-hour the Shamrock 
Patrol was so busy collecting wood it did not 
have much time for conversation. 

The rest of the morning was spent in 
making gadgets, and many weird and wonder- 
ful articles were turned out by the Guides. 

Sheila’s tent was provided with a crossway 
pole for coat-hangers, a boot-rack, a towel- 
rack, and even a toothbrush-rack, the latter 
being so small that Pixie trod on it without 
even noticing it was there, much to the wrath 

of its owner, Winnie ! 
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The O.M. was much amused at the efforts 
of the Heather Patrol, who were responsible 
for the incinerator and pig-bucket. They 
had made a notice-board, which they stuck 
in the ground near the refuse pit, and printed 
on it in huge letters : 


YOU put the Rubbish here. WE Incin.! 


“You see, Cap,’ explained Emma, their 
Leader, ‘‘ the Guides would keep dumping all 
the rubbish straight into the incinerator when 
at least half of it could have gone into the 
pig-bucket. Now there’ll be no mistake.” 

And she surveyed her handiwork proudly. 

“T like inthinning,’ put in a small Guide 
with a lisp. “It’s awful fun.” 

‘““ Not when the smoke comes in your eyes,”’ 
objected her companion, an equally diminutive 
person. 

The Q.M. laughed. 

“The incinerator’s a very useful article,” she 
observed. “I rather like incinning myself.” 

Dinner was a great success. The Fuchsia 
Patrol had surpassed itself and produced the 
following menu : 

Stew. Boiled potatoes. Greens. 
Stewed fruit. Junket. 

““Top-hole!’’ pronounced Aggie, putting 

down her spoon and fork after two hefty 
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helpings of pudding. “I’m fullup! Thank 
goodness we aren’t orderlies.’’ 

And she flung herself down on her palliasse 
with a sigh of relief. 

“You're not going to frowze in there, are 
you ?”’ inquired Sheila, putting her head in. 
“Come on, Ag. We're going to lie out under 
the trees.” 

“Tm quite happy, thanks,” returned Aggie 
comfortably. ‘‘ You trot along and enjoy 
yourselves.” 

The two Guiders had made a rule that 
strict silence should be observed for the first 
half-hour, after which the girls could talk if 
they wanted to, provided they still continued 
to rest. 

So Sheila and the others wandered away to 
a quiet spot, where they disported them- 
selves at ease, but they found it very difficult 
to refrain from whispered conversations, in 
spite of the admonitions of their Leader. 

It was just as the rest-hour was over that 
the hum of a car broke the silence of the 
Coombe. 

‘““T do believe it’s Captain! ”’ cried Sheila, 
Site AIp.< nY eS,,1t 75.17) 

All the Guides made a rush in her direction. 

“ Hullo, Captain!” 

“You've got back all right, then ? ”” 
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“What did you do with Lucy?” were 
some of the exclamations that greeted her. 

The Captain, looking rather tired after her 
long journey, replied : 

“Yes, here I am! I left Lucy at her 
mother’s. Oh dear, it has been a long way ! 
We left London about seven. I’m almost 
dead to the world and half starving, though 
I had something on the way down, of course.” 

Sheila and Bert rushed away to get food. 

‘““ Now,” said Miss Carstairs, looking round 
at the assembled Guides, “‘ as soon as Captain’s 
had some dinner, she’s going to have a good 
long sleep, and we’re all going to explore the 
Coombe and take our tea out.” 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried the Guides. 

“Each Patrol,’ continued the Q.M., “ will 
take a dixie and their own cups, and we'll 
have a competition to see which Patrol gets 
their tea made first. If the Leaders come to 
the Stores’ Tent, Ill give out the rations.” 

‘““Come on, girls,’ cried Sheila, disappear- 
ing into her tent. ‘‘ Get your cups out and 
I'll see to the food.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A DOUBLE MISFORTUNE 


QUARTER of an hour later thirty-two 
happy Guides started off, their cups 
slung to their swivels, while the Leaders 
brought up the rear carrying the dixies. 
Rags scampered along beside them, full of 
joy at being allowed to accompany the ex- 
pedition. He ran in front barking gaily, and 
then, nose to ground, followed up one exciting 
scent after another. 
_ ‘He smells the rabbits,’’ explained Norah. 
“‘ He does love chasing them so, but of course 
he never catches one! ”’ 

“‘ When can we see the rabbits ?”’ asked 
Dena, smallest of the Guides—“ our mascot,” 
the girls called her. 

‘“‘The best time is the late afternoon or 
early morning,’ said Miss Carstairs, “ but I 
dare say you'll see a few now scampering 
about.” 

Dena’s bright little eyes darted hither and 
thither, eager to see anything there was to 
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be seen. The wide, open spaces, the solitude 
and the silence, made an immense appeal to 
the little slum child, and she drank it all in 
eagerly. 

“Oh, what’s that?” she said suddenly, 
pointing, as a slim, bright-eyed stoat vanished 
quickly among the bracken. 

“ That’s a stoat,”’ replied Norah, who was 
walking beside her, and was only too proud 
to show off some of her newly-acquired 
knowledge. “‘He eats rabbits and things 
when he gets the chance.” 

Dena ran after the stoat to have a closer 
look, but, needless to say, he had vanished. 

“ve seen a stoat !”’ she cried, dancing up 
to Pixie. ‘‘ You haven't, blindeyes!” 

““A stoat? What's a stoat?’’ inquired 
Pixie, and Dena, nothing loth, explained. 

She ran here and there among the bracken, 
but, being new at tracking, she made so 
much noise that she frightened all the wild 
creatures away! She did, however, discover 
a tiny field-mouse, much to her own satisfac- 
tion, which ran right across her path. 

“That’s two things I’ve seen,” she gloated. 
“A stoat and a mouse! I wonder what’ll be 
the next!” 

At last Miss Carstairs called a halt. 

“Here’s a good spot for tea,’’ she said. 
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“Now, Leaders, get your girls together and 
make a start. [Il have tea with whichever 
Patrol gets its dixie boiling first.” 

* Hurrah }”- ered Sheila. ——“-Come ‘on, 
girls! Bert, Aggie, and Pixie, trot off and 
get some wood. You know the sort, Bert. 
Winnie, help me make a clearing, and Norah, 
have a look round for stones or something to 
balance the dixie on. Look, isn’t that a 
sort of quarry over there? ”’ 

Norah darted away, and soon returned 
with four large stones, two of which she 
balanced on each side of the clearing Sheila 
had made. Pixie rushed up with a few little 
dry sticks to start with, and it was not long 
before Sheila had lighted her fire. 

“Hurrah! We'll be first!’ cried Pixie, 
looking round at the other Patrols who were 
still making their fires. 

“ Don’t count your chickens,’ warned her 
Leader. ‘‘I don’t believe it’s caught the 
wood properly yet.” 

She blew cautiously, but in a few minutes 
the last spark went out. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Sheila cheerily. “I'll 
have it going again in aminute. Here, Bert, 
give me some of those dry leaves for kindling.” 

Sure enough, Sheila’s fire soon came up 
again, and in a few moments the Patrol had 
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the satisfaction of seeing their dixie safely 
poised on top. 

“Here, Winnie, come and feed the fire 
while I go out for some more wood,” said 
Sheila. ‘‘ You’ve got enough to go on with. 
And don’t take your eye off it for a minute,” 
she warned. 

Twenty minutes later the Shamrock Patrol, 
dancing excitedly round their fire, cried : 

“It’s boiling, Cap! We’vewon! Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 

It was during tea that someone suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Where's Rags ?” 

Where was he? No one knew. 

“Rags! Rags!” called Miss Carstairs. 

A faint bark was heard in the distance. 

“There he is! Chasing rabbits, I expect. 
Rags, come along, old dog.” 

But no Rags appeared. 

“Tll go and look for him, Cap,” said 
Sheila, jumping up. 

‘“Me too,” cried Pixie. 

“Don’t bother. He’s sure to come in a 
minute.” 

And Miss Carstairs called again : 

“Rags! Rags!” 

But when the dog still failed to come, his 
mistress began to grow anxious. 
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“Where can he have got to?’’ she said. 
“We'd better go and look for him. Come 
along, Norah, and you too, Sheila and 
Pixie.” 

The four set off, calling and whistling. 

Again a faint bark was heard. 

“It’s over there,” declared Miss Carstairs. 
“Surely he hasn’t fallen down the quarry ? ”’ 

But that was exactly what poor little Rags 
had done! In the pursuit of a rabbit he had 
found himself unexpectedly on the edge, and 
had toppled forward before he had time to 
save himself. 

There he lay at the bottom with a broken 
leg, some twenty feet below. 

“Oh, poor Rags!” cried his mistress, 
gazing down at him. ‘“‘ Now, however are 
we going to get him up?” 

“Could I climb down, do you think?” 
asked Sheila. 

“No, ’m quite sure you couldn’t,” said 
Miss Carstairs decidedly. ‘“‘ It’s almost sheer 
from the top. There’s only one thing to be 
done. We must let a basket down and trust 
to Rags’ intelligence he’ll have the sense to 
get in. That is, if his poor leg will let him.” 

Rags gazed pathetically upwards with his 
bright brown eyes. He had unwavering 
faith in his mistress, and knew that now she 
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had come everything would be all right. 
He was a highly intelligent dog, and Miss 
Carstairs felt assured that he would under- 
stand the meaning of the basket. 

‘“Look here, Pixie,’ she said. ‘‘ You’re 
the quickest runner. Fly back to the Camp ! 
You can’t lose yourself. It’s a straight line 
through the Coombe. Go to my tent, and 
beside the bed you'll see Rags’ basket. Under 
the bed there is a long coil of rope. Bring 
that along, too, and be as quick as you can! 
I’ve got my First-Aid case with me.” 

Like a little arrow Pixie darted off. 

“Sheila, go back to the others and tell 
them what’s happened. Norah, you can stay 
with me.” 

Then Miss Carstairs leaned over the top 
and spoke to the dog. 

“It’s all right, Rags, old boy. We shan’t 
be long now. Look at him, Norah. He’s 
trying to lick his leg and show me what’s the 
matter.” 

Norah was almost crying. She was devoted 
to Rags, and could hardly bear the sight of 
him down there. 

“Tm going to get some cake and throw it 
to him,” she said. 

And hurried after Sheila. 

But when the cake came, it was no induce- 
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ment to Rags to move. He just looked at it, 
and then turned his eyes upwards again, as 
though imploring his mistress to help. 

The time passed slowly. 

All the Guides had now come to the top 
of the quarry and were waiting anxiously for 
Pixie’s return. 

The time dragged on. 

““ Surely she’s been gone long enough,” said 
Miss Carstairs, looking at her watch. “ It 
only took us three-quarters of an hour to 
walk here, and she’s been gone fifty minutes ! ”’ 

So they waited on. 

When the hour was up, Miss Carstairs said 
decidedly : 

“Look here, one of you must go and see 
what’s happened.” 

“Oh, Cap, may 1?” begged everyone at 
once. 

“ You, Bert, and Joan. Hurry up, now.” 

The two girls were out of sight in a twink- 
ling. They raced through the Coombe at 
top speed, and about half a mile farther on 
came upon Pixie limping along towards the 
Camp, her right foot tightly bandaged. 

“Goodness! What have you done ? ”’ cried 
Bert. 

“Tt’s my ankle,’ said Pixie briefly. 
‘“‘Sprained the blessed thing! I can’t go a 
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bit faster. Do hurry up and get the basket, 
Bert.” 

‘“Right-o! You stay here, Joan, and give 
Pixie an arm. I'll see to it.” 

And Bert raced on again. 

“ Did you ever know such rotten luck ? ”’ 
exploded Pixie wrathfully. “I caught my 
foot in a bunny-hole and down I went! It’s 
jolly painful, I can tell you. I can only just 
hobble. And just when I wanted to be extra 
quick |” 

“‘ Let’s look and see if you’ve tied it up all 
right,’ suggested Joan. “ Yes, that’s all O.K. 
Now put your arm round me—like that, and 
limp along. That’s famous.” 

In quite a short space of time Bert re- 
turned, carrying the basket and the rope. 

“Tm all right. Don’t mind about me,” 
urged Pixie, as Bert drew up. 

“Tl see to her,’’ promised Joan, and Bert 
hurried on. 

“At last!” sighed the Guides, much re- 
lieved, as Bert, breathless with running, sank 
down beside them. ‘‘ What on earth hap- 
pened to Pixie?” 

And Bert, when she had recovered her 
breath, explained. 

““Misfortunes never come singly,’’ com- 
mented Miss Carstairs as, with Sheila’s assist- 
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ance, she tied the basket with a sort of 
double noose. “‘ There! Do you think that’s 
safe ?”’ 

“Yes. What I’m wondering is, if Rags’ll 
have the sense to get into it.” 

“Wait and see!’’ returned his mistress, 
who knew her Rags. 

Leaning well out from the side, Miss 
Carstairs lowered the basket over the edge. 

“Hang on to my legs, somebody!” she 
cried. “I dont want to keep Rags 
company !”’ 

Carefully she let the basket down till at 
last it reached the bottom. Rags watched 
the proceedings with anxious eyes. 

“Bed!” said Miss Carstairs coaxingly. 
“Into bed. There’s a good dog.” 

Rags slowly rose, whined, and sank down 
again. His leg was evidently painful. 

‘‘ Bed !”’ said his mistress, this time more 
decidedly. ‘‘Into bed. Quick, good dog!” 

Rags understood now what was required 
of him. He made a great effort, stood up, 
and hobbled on three legs into the basket. 
Then he lay down flat. 

‘Excellent,’ murmured Miss Carstairs. 
“ Now!” 

With the eyes of all the Guides upon the 
swaying basket, she drew it up inch by inch. 
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“Steady now!” she cried once, as Rags 
showed every inclination to getup. “Steady, 
old dog. Lie down.” 

And Rags, who understood every word, 
obeyed. 

The basket swayed from side to side. Up, 
up it came, dangling like a weight at the end 
of a crane, till at last it reached the top and 
eager hands were outstretched to draw it in. 

‘“ Well, I shouldn’t care to do that often !”’ 
declared the Q.M. as she stood stiffly up. 
“Now, Rags old dog, let’s look at your poor 
leg.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
MURDER ! 


HEN they got back to the Camp, 

they found not only the Captain 

und Pixie, but two visitors and another dog. 

[t was Mr. and Mrs. Baylis and Nell who 
1ad arrived to see Sheila. 

The Shamrock Leader rushed up to them. 

“Oh, it is jolly to see you both again,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Dear old Nellie, too. How well 
you both look!” 

Certainly Mr. Baylis and his wife appeared 
very different from the woebegone couple 
whom Sheila had pointed out to her mother 
that afternoon in late spring. 

Miss Thompson appeared at the door of her 
tent. 

‘“ We've introduced ourselves,’ she said 
brightly. “‘ And how’s poor little Rags? 
Did you ever hear such a chapter of accidents 
na day and a half? First Lucy, and then 
Rags and Pixie!” 


Rags, at the sound of his name, looked up 
175 
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from his mistress’s arms and wagged his tail 
feebly. His leg was now set in splints, and 
he was feeling decidedly more cheerful. 

‘‘ Here, Pixie,’ said Miss Carstairs, hand- 
ing over her charge, “you and Rags had 
better keep each other company for the next 
day or two. Neither of you will be able to 
do anything very strenuous. How’s the 
ankle ? ”’ 

“Joan put cold water bandages on it 
when we got back, and it feels a bit better 
now, returned Pixie. ‘“‘Oh, Cap, wasn’t I 
a silly duffer ? ”’ 

“ That’s a mild way of putting it,’”’ laughed 
Sheila. ‘‘ Never mind, poor old girl. You 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Captain, may we do Country Dancing 
before supper ?’”’ begged Winnie, who felt 
energetic, and also rather wanted to show 
off before the visitors. 

“Why, of course you can. That’s a good 
idea. Bring out the gramophone. It’s in my 
tent.’ 

Soon the Coombe echoed with the music 
of “ Rufty-Tufty,” ‘We won’t go home till 
morning,”’ and other favourites, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Baylis looked on with much delight. 

Laughing and exhausted, the girls threw 
themselves down beside their visitors. 
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“What price Walworth after this ? ” queried 
Bert, tweaking Nellie’s ears mischievously. 
“Isn't this a gem of a place for a camp?” 

“It is that,” agreed Mrs. Baylis, who, of 
course, had met Bert before at the little 
“Sunshine Shop.” “Strikes me none of 
you will want to go home again! ”’ 

“T don’t think Id like to live here all the 
year round,” put in Winnie. “ Not enough 
life for me!”’ 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Norah indignantly. 

“T guess it’s pretty dull in winter time,” 
argued Winnie. 

“Tt isn’t dull a bit! It’s lovely!’ cried 
Norah. ‘“‘ Why, this Coombe looks exactly 
like one o’ them Christmas cards they sell 
down East Street. I always used to think 
they was made-up pictures—all sparkles 
and snow and Christmas trees and robins, 
but they aren’t. They’re veal, for I’ve seen 
*em with me own eyes.” 

‘‘Snow’s not really white, is it?’’ asked 
little Dena, who had only seen the muddy 
variety of London. “I mean, not after it 
comes down ?”’ 

‘“Isn’t it, then? It’s dead white,” cried 
Norah, and would have continued the con- 
versation had not somebody interrupted. 
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“For goodness’ sake, don’t talk about 
snow in summer time! You'll be asking 
next where the flies go in the winter ! ”’ 

“Youll stay to supper, won’t you?” 
asked Sheila of the two visitors. “ You 
must have a meal with us now you're here.” 

“Oh yes,” cried everybody. “Stay to 
supper and see the animals feed!” 

For now the orderlies were busy putting 
out the plates and cups. 

“You must taste ourcocoa. It’s grand!”’ 
declared Joan, coming up at that moment. 
“ Mustn’t they, Captain ? ”’ 

“eather!” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Baylis stayed to supper, 
and declared they had never tasted anything 
more appetising than the meal prepared by 
the Camp cooks. 

They watched the lowering of the Colour 
at sunset, and stayed right on till the Captain 
said it was time for prayers and bed. 

“Good-night, good-night,” cried every- 
body, as the visitors prepared to depart. 
“See you to-morrow !” 

For Mr. and Mrs. Baylis had brought an 
invitation from old Mrs. Carstairs to the 
whole Company asking them to tea on the 
following afternoon. 

“Yes. Don’t forget to send down in 
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e morning for the bath-chair,’”’ said Mrs. 
rylis. 

For it had been decided to bring Pixie to 
e party that way. 

“No, we won't forget,’ the Captain assured 
rt. ‘“‘ Good-bye.” 

Amid much laughter, pillow-fights, and the 
‘e, the Guides at last retired to bed. 

It was in the middle of the night that Pixie 
voke with a start. Her ankle was rather 
inful, and she had not been sleeping very 
undly. 

For a moment she could not decide whether 
e was dreaming or not. Was that really a 
ream she had heard ? 

Hark! There it was again ! 

A sudden shriek—“ screech,” Pixie called 
to herself—broke the silence of the night. 
Pixie went cold all over. 

Whatever was it ? 

She leaned across and shook Sheila hard. 
“Sheila!’? she whispered urgently. 
Wake up, do. Something awful’s happen- 
g outside!” 

The Patrol Leader sat up like a Jack-in-the- 
x. 

‘‘ What ?”’ she said, startled. 

“ Listen!” urged Pixie, holding her tight 
7 the arm. 
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Both held their breath. 

Again that terrible shriek was heard. 

Sheila scrambled out of bed to the door of 
the tent. The moon was up, and all around 
was quiet and peaceful. Not a breath was 
stirring. 

Pixie’s pyjama-ed figure stood beside her. 

““Oh, what is it?’”’ she murmured, her 
teeth chattering. 

“Can't imagine!’’ whispered Sheila. 
“ Listen” 

As the two stood there, the dreadful sound 
seemed to come from farther down the 
Coombe. 

Sheila could stand it no longer. 

“Tm going to Captain’s tent,’ she said, 
putting on her shoes quickly. ‘“‘ There’s 
something the matter.” 

“Oh, let me come too,” begged Pixie. ‘I 
can’t stay here. It’s awful! ”’ 

“ Hullo, what’s up ?”’ said Winnie, waking 
at that moment. 

Aggie sat up too. 

“Don’t know what you're all playing at,” 
she said, “‘ but if there’s any lark on, I’m init.” 

“Lark !’’ muttered Pixie, her teeth still 
chattering. ‘ More like a murder!”’ 

“Here, I say,” said Bert, waking too. 
“What on earth are you all up to?” 
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She rubbed her eyes and stared at Sheila. 

At that moment another scream came from 
lown the Coombe. 

The girls clung together in alarm. 

‘“‘Tt’s s—someone being ‘done in,’ that’s 
what itis!’ stuttered Winnie. ‘‘ Oh, Sheila, 
what shall we do?” 

‘Go and tell Captain,” said the Leader 
briefly. “‘We can’t stay here and do 
nothing.” 

“We'll all come,” decided Bert. ‘‘ Buck 
up! Put on shoes and coats.” 

Norah still slept soundly in a corner of the 
tent. 

““She’s fast asleep. Don’t wake her,” 
ordered Sheila. ‘“‘ Come on, girls.” 

Five figures, clad in pyjamas and great 
oats, crept stealthily from the tent. 

“ Funny no one else seems awake,’ muttered 
Bert. “‘ They must all sleep like tops, I 
reckon.”” 

It was only a minute to the Guiders’ tent. 
Sheila peeped in. Rags sat up and growled 
ut the intruder. Then, recognising Sheila, 
subsided. 

“‘ Captain,’ whispered the Patrol Leader. 

No answer. 

“Captain !”” 

Miss Carstairs woke first. 
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“Who is it ?”’ she said sleepily. 

“Tt’s me—Sheila. Oh, Cap, something 
awiul’s happening! Do come.” 

Miss Carstairs sprang out of bed. 

““What’s that, Sheila? What’s’ the 
matter ?”’ 

She stared in amazement at the five 
shivering figures outside in the moonlight. 

““ Whatever ”’ she began. 

Scr—scr—screech ! 

Sheila seized her arm, while the others 
clung desperately together. 

“There!” she said. “It’s murder, 
Cap! Down the Coombe. Quick! Come 
along.”’ 

She began to drag her out of the tent, 
but Miss Carstairs collapsed at the tent-door, 
helpless with laughter. 

‘Hullo, what’s the matter?” said Miss 
Thompson, waking suddenly. ‘“‘ What on 
earth are you all doing ? ”’ 

It was some moments before Miss Carstairs 
could collect herself sufficiently to reply. 

““My poor dears,’ she said at last, “‘ go 
back to bed. That’s the screech of a barn- 
owl!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
STALKING 


S may be imagined, the Shamrocks had 

to put up with a considerable amount 

f good-natured chaff over their nocturnal 

venture. It became quite the Camp joke 
o say, if any emergency occurred : 

““Where’sSheila? SendfortheShamrocks!”’ 
But Sheila and the rest didn’t mind. In- 
leed, now their fright was over, they couldn’t 
elp laughing themselves at the sorry figure 
hey had cut. 

“Why didn’t you wake me ?”’ inquired an 
njured Norah. “I could have told you in 
. minute what it was.” 

“Wish we had,’ murmured Winnie, who 
vas the only one who minded the chaff of the 
ther girls. 

“What are we doing this morning, 
faptain ?’’ asked Rosie, as she began to 
lear away the breakfast things. 

“‘ When the orderly work is finished I want 


he Patrol Leaders to come to my tent,” 
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replied the Captain. “‘ Each Patrol is going 
out tracking and stalking, and must get back 
to the Camp by 1.30. This afternoon you 
know we're going out to tea.” 

“What about me?” inquired Pixie dole- 
fully, when she heard the plans. “ How can 
I go tracking with this rotten ankle ?”’ 

“You. can’t,’ smiled Miss Carstarrs: 
‘Cheer up, Pixie! I’m not going either. I 
shall just run home and fetch the bath-chair, 
and after that you can help me with the 
dinner.” 

For it had been arranged that each Leader 
was to take her own Patrol out into the woods 
and see which of them could make the best 
Nature notes, while the two Guiders and 
Pixie would prepare a meal for them when 
they returned. 

“But we're the cooks,’ said Emma. 
“Why should you do our work, Cap?” 

“You cooked the breakfast, and there'll 
be the supper to get this evening,” replied 
the Q.M. “Don’t bother about dinner. 
Captain particularly wants to see which 
Patrol is the most observant.” 

So at ten-thirty the four Leaders set out 
armed with notebooks, each determined to 
bring in the best report. 

They all started off in different directions, 
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waving a cheerful good-bye. Sheila mar- 
shalled her Patrol in hiking formation and 
issued her instructions. 

“Look here,” she said, ‘ were going to 
do the thing properly. Not like the Fuchsias, 
who are larking about anyhow. You've all 
got to follow me in single file. We'll go into 
ambush and keep quite still. If I give the 
signal, ‘freeze’ and stay ‘ freezing’ till you 
get the signal to go on. See?” 

“But s’posing we see something you 
don’t ?”’ objected Winnie. 

““Some hopes!” laughed Bert. ‘‘ Well, if 
you do, give the signal to the girl in front 
and she’ll warn Sheila.’ 

“ Right-o !” 

And so they started. 

It was glorious in the woods that morning. 
he sunlight filtered through the trees, making 
1 delicate tracery on the ground; the birds 
sang sweetly in the thickets, and all around 
was silence—yet a silence that was full of 
‘iny movements, small rustlings, and instinct 
with life. 

Cautiously the five girls threaded their way 
yetween the trees, up one woodland path 
ind down another, their eager eyes darting 
rom side to side. Suddenly Bert, who was 
»ehind Sheila, clutched her belt. 
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“ Freeze !”’ she hissed. 

“T can’t see anything,” complained Winnie 
in an audible undertone. 

“Lunatic!” said Bert loudly, turning on 
her. ‘‘ Now you’ve done it. It’s gone!” 

““ Where? What?” 

“You are a little duffer, Winnie,’ said 
Sheila. ‘Why, that rabbit, of course. 
Don’t you know you mustn’t talk or you'll 
scare any wild thing away ?”’ 

“Oh, sorry and all that,’ said Winnie. 
“ All right, Sheila, I won’t do it again.” 

“ Till the next time,” murmured Aggie. 

They started off once more. 

Suddenly Sheila “‘ froze.” 

It was on the tip of Winnie’s tongue to say 
“Where ?”’ but she refrained. 

Sheila raised a warning finger. 

“ Hark !”’ she breathed. 

Everyone listened intently. | 

An unmistakable snore was heard close at 
hand. Sheila took a step forward and began 
to poke about in the dead leaves and twigs. 
To her intense surprise and that of the other 
Guides she found a hedgehog, curled in its 
nest, sound asleep ! 

“Oh, look!’ she called in an excited 
whisper. “‘ A hedgehog, isn’t it? Look at 
its prickles. And hark at it snoring!” 
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The girls gathered round, much intrigued. 
They had never seen a hedgehog before. 

“Oh, put that down in your book, Sheila,”’ 
begged Aggie. ‘‘ That’s a find, isn’t it? 
Oh, isn’t it exciting? I wish it’d wake up. 
Where’s its head ? ”’ 

But the hedgehog still snored on and 
refused to wake. 

“Come on, girls,’ said Sheila, after she 
had entered in her notebook—Found hedgehog 
fast asleep 1m nest. Snoring! “ Let’s creep 
round those trees and see what else we can 
find.” 

Their next discovery was a woodland 
tragedy. As they crept along through the 
thick undergrowth, a young rabbit suddenly 
dashed across their path closely pursued by 
a stoat. 

The Guides came to a sudden standstill, 
fascinated by what they saw. The stoat 
leapt to attack the rabbit, but the timid 
creature dodged and twisted, striving to 
elude its pursuer. At last, dead beat, it fell 
to the ground, and the stoat fastened its 
sharp teeth in its head. 

Petrified, the Guides watched the tragedy. 

“‘Oh, it’s dead!” cried Winnie, unable 
to restrain herself any longer, and at the 
sound of her voice the stoat darted away. 
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“What price rabbit stew?” said Aggie, 
looking down at the dead animal, while Sheila 
wrote—Saw stoat chase and kill a rabbit. 

“‘ Well, you pick it up, then,” jeered Winnie, 
who wouldn’t have touched it for worlds. 

“No, thanks!’ shuddered Aggie. 

“Come on, girls,’ cried Sheila. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to make some more discoveries yet.’’ 

So they started off again. 

A little farther on Sheila drew up. 

“What d’you make of that?” she 
demanded, pointing. 

““Someone’s made a fire,’ said Aggie 
brilliantly. 

“Clever girl! Anything else ?”’ 

“Not long ago, either,” observed Bert, 
noting the warm ashes. 

“ Anything else ? ” 

ae No.”’ 

“Use your eyes, children,’”’ commanded 
Sheila. . 

“Qh, I see,” cried Norah, pointing. 

There, beside the fire, someone had traced 
the following sign : 


@) 


“TI have gone home !”’ 
‘“ Scouts !”’ cried Bertha. 
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“ Or Guides!’ added Winnie. 

“T wonder,” mused Sheila. ‘‘ Look round 
and see if there’s anything else.” 

Aggie discovered a cigarette card, and 
declared this was proof positive the fire had 
been lighted by Scouts. 

“Girls don’t collect cigarette cards,” she 
scoffed. 

“Some do,” argued Winnie. 

“It’s Scouts, probably,’ decided Sheila. 
** Well, let’s make a move, shall we ? ”’ 

A little farther on they came to a rough 
road leading through the wood. 

“Hark! What’s that ?’”’ murmured Sheila. 

Hiding behind some thick trees, the Guides 
waited. 

Through the wood came a large car 
travelling swiftly and silently. Two men 
were inside, both of foreign-looking appear- 
ance. As the car came abreast of the Guides 
it slowed down and stopped. Two men 
jumped out. 

Looking up and down the road and per- 
ceiving no one, they busied themselves with 
something inside the car. 

“‘ Brigands ! ’’? whispered Winnie, pinching 
Bert’s arm. 

Bertha frowned heavily and laid a finger 
to her lips. 
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“ Shut up!”’ she signalled. 

To the watching Guides it seemed a long 
time before anything further happened. 
Then, to their surprise, one man took off the 
spare wheel which was carried on the car and 
removed the tyre, while the other inserted a 
tiny package on top of the deflated tube. 
Then, putting it back, they drove off again. 

“Queer!’’? commented Sheila, making a 
note of the car’s number in her diary. ‘“‘I 
wonder st 

But what she wondered was never known, 
for at that moment the sound of a child’s 
crying was plainly heard. 

““Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” he 
roared lustily. “I’m lost! I’m lost!” 

“Guides to the rescue!’ sang out Bert, 
and dashed forward. 

Following the sound of the crying, the 
girls soon discovered a small Wolf Cub 
wandering forlornly down the woodland path, 
his eyes streaming, a pathetic little figure to 
the tender-hearted Guides. 

“ Hullo, sonny!’’ cried Sheila, taking him 
by the hand. ‘‘ What’s up, old man?” 

The little fellow choked out : 

“ I—I’m 1—lost.” 

“Not now you aren’t. We've found 
you!” declared Bert cheerily. “It’s all 
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right, sonny. How long have you _ been 
lost.2.77 

By dint of much questioning, the Guides 
discovered that Jackie had started out from 
home early that morning for an all-day hike 
with the Wrington Wolf Cubs; that they 
had had lunch in the woods—— 

“There! What did I tell you? Boys!” 
chuckled Aggie. 

—That Jackie had wandered off by him- 
self and somehow got separated from the 
others ; and that, looking up suddenly, he had 
discovered himself all alone in the woods. 

“Youll be all right now,’ comforted 
Sheila, wiping his eyes with her own pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘ You come along with us. 
We'll take you home.” 

And they brought him back in triumph to 
the Camp. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SHEILA’S BURGLARS 


ULLO! What have we here?” 
cried the Q.M. when she saw the 
newcomer. 

And she looked at Sheila for explanation. 

“ That’s all right. We can take him home 
this afternoon,” said Miss Carstairs, when she 
had been put in possession of the facts. 
““Wrington is only about a mile and a half 
from our house. Norah knows the way.” 

“Tm afraid we didn’t do much observa- 
tion after we found Jackie,’ put in Bertha. 
“When do we tell yor what we found, 
Captain ?”’ 

“During the second half of the rest- 
hour,” replied Miss Thompson. 

So in the afternoon everyone gathered 
round to hear the result of the morning’s 
outing. 

“Now, Joan,” said the Captain, “we'll 
take your Patrol first. What did you 
Beas 
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“Nothing, Captain!” replied the Leader 
of the Fuchsias promptly. ‘‘ Nothing at 
all” 

“ Nothing!” echoed Miss Thompson. 
“ But, Joan " 

“There wasn’t anything to see, Captain,”’ 
explained Lily, Joan’s Second. ‘“ Really 
there wasn’t.” ° 

The rest of the Fuchsias giggled delightedly. 
They thought it was rather a lark. 

“Well, my poor dears, I’m sorry for 
you!” said the Captain. “I should think 
it was a case of not looking. What about 
you, Emma?” 

“Well, Captain, we went and sat down to 
listen for bird-songs, and while we were 
there, we heard some little shuffling noises, 
and in among the leaves almost at our feet 
a tiny little nose pushed up and then a 
brown silky body, and it turned out to be 
the dearest little mouse!” 

“We didn’t dare hardly to breathe!” put 
in Hope, who was in Emma’s Patrol. . “It 
was most awfully exciting.” 

‘Well, and then we heard a wren singing, 
but most of the other birds seemed to be 
having their rest-hour! Oh! and we saw 
a blackbird and some rooks—and I think 
that’s all.” 
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“Not so bad,” said the Captain. ‘‘ What 
about you, Rosie ?”’ 

The Leader of the Daffodils sat up. 

“We had a frightfully exciting time,’ she 
declared. ‘‘ We actually saw what you told 
us about, Captain—a rabbit thumping with 
its back feet to give the alarm. We did, 
really. Didn’t we, girls?” 

“Rather !’’ assented the Daffodils. ‘“‘ And 
then the others all bolted down their holes. 
It was thrilling! Those were the only rabbits 
we saw.” 

“And then we saw a brown squirrel,” 
went on Rosie. “It legged it up a pine tree 
like lightning, Captain, and there it sat 
looking down at us with its bright eyes.” 

““T should dove to see a squirrel,’ sighed 
little Dena. 

“And we saw a rat, and heaps of black- 
berries growing. Only they weren’t ripe 
enough to eat,’ added Rosie. “I think 
that’s all.” 

Then Sheila told of her hedgehog, and the 
stoat and the rabbit, and the car, and, finally, 
of the discovery of little Jackie. 

“We did the best,” gloated Winnie, ‘‘ ‘cos 
we found a real live boy!” 

Jackie looked up and grinned. He was 
quite happy now after a big dinner, and he 
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had attached himself to Sheila like a little 
shadow. 

“Well, I think the Daffodils and Sham- 
rocks came top in that competition,” declared 
the Captain. ‘“‘ Now it’s time to tidy our- 
selves for the tea-party. Give Pixie an arm, 
someone.” 

The Guides disappeared into their tents. 
Soon everyone was ready. 

“Get in, Jackie,’ commanded Pixie. 
“You and Rags shall have a ride in the bath- 
chair too.” 

So in great style they set off along the lane 
leading to the Manor House. Norah was 
longing to show Sheila and the rest of her 
friends her new home, but first she had to 
take little Jackie back to Wrington. 

She delivered him safely to his mother, and 
then found that as none of the Wolf Cubs had 
yet returned she had not been unduly anxious 
about him. 

“‘T expect they're hunting about every- 
“where for you, Jackie,’ said his mother. 
‘“What a naughty boy you are, to be sure. 
Just wait a minute,’ she added to Norah, 
who was preparing to depart. 

She vanished into the house, to reappear 
a moment later with half a crown, which she 
offered to Norah. | 
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‘“Tt’s not much, I know,” she said apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ But we’re only working people 
ourselves. Still, ['d like you to know that 
I’m very grateful for all your kindness to 
Jackie.” 

But Norah drew back. 

“Oh no, I couldn’t take it,” she said. 
“ Guides don’t take tips, you know.” 

“Well, slip it in your pocket and say 
nothing about it,” suggested Jackie’s mother. | 

Norah blushed scarlet. 

“No, I really couldn’t,” she said hastily. 
“Thank you very much, all the same. I 
must be going now. Good-bye, and good-bye, 
Jackie.” 

“Well, I never!” said Jackie’s mother as 
she went slowly into the house. ‘‘ That’s the 
first time in my life I ever see a girl refuse 
half a crown! P’raps there’s something in 
this Guide business after all!” 

Norah hurried back, hoping that she had 
not lost much of the fun. She found the 
Guides engaged in a highly diverting treasure- 
hunt. All over the garden fascinating little 
presents were hidden, consisting of sweets, 
pin-trays, fancy handkerchiefs, and the like, 
while old Mr. and Mrs. Carstairs looked on 
with evident delight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baylis hovered in the distance 
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watching the fun, and Nellie, enjoying it all 
as much as anybody, poked her brown nose 
here and there, and dug several funny little 
holes of her own in the search for parcels. 
Rags and Pixie had to be content with the 
role of onlookers, but as Sheila and Bert 
divided their spoils with the invalids, they 
did not come off so badly. 

At last it was time for tea, and there, 
hidden away behind a tall yew hedge, the 
Guides found a long white trestle-table covered 
with the loveliest cakes and buns they had 
ever seen in their lives. Certainly Mrs. 
Baylis had surpassed herself! There were 
chocolate cakes and ginger cakes, pink cakes 
and white cakes, fancy cakes and plain cakes, 
to say nothing of bread-and-butter, jam, 
honey, cream, and all sorts of country 
delicacies. 

“My word! What a spread!’ murmured 
Aggie, gazing awestruck through her glasses. 
“ Wish I hadn’t had so much dinner!” 

It was really astonishing to see what the 
Guides disposed of! And when they had 
finished the cakes, they started all over again 
with bread-and-butter ! 

“‘ My dear, I hope you aren’t starving them 
in Camp,” said old Mrs. Carstairs to her 
daughter. ‘‘ They seem dreadfully hungry !”’ 

14 
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Miss Carstairs laughed outright. 

‘ Starving them!’ she repeated. ‘‘ Emma, 
tell Mother what you had for dinner to-day.” 

And Emma, nothing loth, replied : 

“Stewed rabbit, potatoes, greens, and as 
much raspberry suet pudding as we could 
eat, and heaps of bread-and-butter after 
that !”’ 

Mrs. Carstairs seemed relieved. 

“Have you heard the latest excitement in 
the neighbourhood ?”’ she inquired of her 
daughter. 

“No. What?” 

“The Montgomery- Moores have had 
burglars, and she has lost all her jewellery— 
worth, I believe, several hundreds of pounds.” 

“Has she really ? When was it ?”’ 

“Early this morning. The men had a car 
and got away in that. They are reported to 
be foreigners. I’ve just heard on the ’phone 
that they've been caught in Bridgwater, but 
Mrs. Montgomery-Moore says there’s no sign 
of the jewellery. The police can’t make it 
out.” 

Simultaneously Bert and Sheila exclaimed : 

““ The men in the car!” 

Everyone looked at them in surprise. 

“What do you mean ? ”’ asked the Captain. 

“ Why,” said Sheila excitedly, “‘ I shouldn’t 
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be a bit surprised if those weren’t the two 
men we saw this morning! They had a car, 
and they looked like foreigners. We saw 
them take off the spare wheel at the back 
and put a small parcel inside s 

“The jewels!” cried everybody. 

“—and then put it on again. I’ve got 
the number of the car in my notebook.” 

And Sheila hurriedly searched her pockets. 

“ There it is—HU 3226.” 

““We must telephone about this at once,” 
said old Mrs. Carstairs, rising. ‘“‘ Come along, 
Sheila.”’ 

They hurried to the telephone. 

Thanks to Sheila’s promptness in noting 
the number of the car, it was proved beyond 
all doubt that the two men the Guides saw 
were the same who had committed the 
burglary. In the spare wheel, lying snugly 
on top of the deflated tube, were found the 
missing jewels, and it was a proud and de- 
lighted Company that received an extremely 
grateful letter of thanks from Mrs. Mont- 
gomery-Moore. 

“Hurrah for the Shamrock Patrol!” 
shouted Pixie. ‘‘ Some observation, what ? ”’ 

“And hurrah for our Tiny One!”’ cried 
Bertha, picking her up as if she were a baby. 
“ Hip, hip, hooray! Hip, hip, hooray!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
WET WEATHER CAMPING 


RIP—dnip—dnp. 

Sheila woke suddenly and looked 
at her watch. It was 6 a.m. She peeped 
out of the tent door. Black clouds were 
scudding across the sky and the wind was 
getting up. 

Drip—drip—arip. 

In another moment down came the rain in 
torrents. 

Sheila slipped on a mackintosh and stepped 
outside to loosen the guy-ropes and look at 
the pegs. What a wind there was, to be 
sure! She was almost blown off her feet. 
She hurried inside and closed the tent door, 
then looked round to see that all was weather- 
tight. 

Outside, the wind was tearing across the 
Coombe, blowing off the leaves, straining 
against the tents. 

The brailing flapped, the guy-lines creaked, 
and still the Guides slept on. 
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“What a storm!” reflected Sheila. 
“Wonder how the other tents are getting 
on!” 

Unable to go to sleep for the noise of the 
wind and rain, she peeped outside again. 

There were Captain and the Q.M. struggling 
with the guy-lines and tent-pegs. She saw 
Rosie, too, outside the Daffodils’ tent and 
Emma wrestling with the ropes of hers. Of 
Joan there was no sign. Presently she saw 
the two Guiders hurry across the open to the 
Fuchsias’ tent. 

“They'll get soaked,’ reflected Sheila. 
“What a chump Joan is! Coo-ee,” she 
called. 

But her voice was carried away on the 
wind. 

Snap! Snap! Snap! went the guy-lines 
of the Fuchsias’ tent just as the Guiders 
reached it. 

There was another terrific gust of wind 
and rain; several pegs came up with a jerk, 
and with scarcely a moment’s warning the 
whole tent collapsed on top of the sleeping 
Guides ! 

To Sheila, watching, it seemed like a 
nightmare. The shrieks of the frightened 
Guides mingled with the roar of the wind, and 
for a few minutes there was wild confusion. 
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“ All right. Don’t worry,’ came the 
Captain’s reassuring voice. “‘ Steady now. 
That’s right.” 

One by one the frightened girls emerged. 

“Hurry to the next tent,” called the Q.M. 
‘“‘ We'll see to this.” 

Still the rain fell in torrents. 

Gasping, laughing, soaked to the skin, the 
drenched occupants of the Fuchsias’ tent fled 
for shelter. 

“Come on, Joan!” cried Sheila. ‘‘ Come 
on, Lily! Wake up, girls!’’ she called to 
her own Patrol. ‘‘ Get out the towels!” 

Sheila made the Fuchsias discard their 
sopping pyjamas and rub themselves briskly 
down; then, wrapping them in some 
borrowed garments, she tucked them safely 
into bed with her own girls. 

“My word, what a lark!’’ murmured 
Aggie, making room for Gwennie, one of 
the smallest Guides. “There! Is that all 
right ?”’ 

‘Fine,’ returned Gwennie, snuggling 
closer. “‘ Oh, Aggie, what a joke this is! ”’ 

“Don’t know so much,” put in Joan, 
thinking of her wet belongings and wonder- 
ing what Captain would say to her. “I say, 
Sheila, oughtn’t I to go out and help ? ” 

“Yes ; I think we'd better both go. Here, 
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take Bert’s mack. You don’t mind, do you, 
Bertin? 

“ Rather not. Shall I come? ”’ 

“No. You stay here and look after this 
lous® 

And Sheila disappeared into the storm. 

“My hat! This is the best lark I’ve ever 
had,” said Lily, Joan’s Second. ‘‘ Just for 
a minute I was a bit scared when the old tent 
came down on top of us, but as soon as I heard 
Captain’s voice I knew it was all O.K.” 

“T say, what about breakfast?” said 
Winnie suddenly. ‘“‘ We’re cooks to-day. 
How are we going to manage ?”’ 

“We'll manage somehow,” Bert assured 
her. ‘‘ Don’t you worry.” 

Presently the Q.M. looked in. 

“ Allright ?”’ she said cheerfully. ‘‘ You’re 
cooks to-day, you know! I think we'll 
change round and have the remains of the 
cold ham instead of the hot bacon. But 
you must get the dixie going for tea.” 

“ But, Cap, how can we in this rain?” 
protested Winnie dolefully. 

“Why, that’s just the fun of it,” said the 
O.M. ‘To get a fire going on a day like 
this is a real test of a good camper. Buck 
up and see what you can do! The wood’s 
all dry. I’ve just looked.” 
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Winnie began to be slightly more cheerful. 

“Look here,” said Bert, taking command 
in Sheila’s absence. ‘‘ We don’t need more 
than two of us prancing about in the wet. 
Winnie and I’ll do the fire. Come on, Win. 
Bathing-caps, macks, and plimsolls!”’ 

To Winnie’s intense surprise, it was not, 
long before they had a good fire going under 
the awning which had been stretched over 
the fireplace, and by the time breakfast was 
ready the rain had left off. 

“Splendid!” said the Captain, coming 
up. ‘‘ We'll be able to get everything well 
dried now. There’s a fine drying wind.” 

It was decided to “‘ scrap’”’ the programme 
for the day, which was to have been an 
expedition to Cheddar Caves, and substitute 
instead a brisk walk in the morning and 
preparations for an impromptu entertain- 
ment in the afternoon. 

‘Never mind,” said the Captain cheer- 
fully. “ We can just as well go to-morrow, 
and in a way it’s good for you to have the 
experience of wet weather camping. I don’t 
believe it’s going to keep fine for long.” 

Sure enough, hardly had the tents and 
bedding been well aired than down came the 
rain again. 

““It aiwt gonna rain no more,” sang 
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Pixie cheerily. And the rest took up the 
chorus : 
“Ti aiwt gonna vain no more, no more, 
It ain’t gonna vain no more ! 


How in the world can the old folks tell 
It ain’t gonna rain no more?” 


After tent inspection, the Captain decided 
to take them all for a good walk, leaving 
Pixie and the cooks in charge of the Camp. 
Pixie’s ankle was a good deal better, but not 
sufficiently well for her to use it much. 

“ Don’t forget my picture-postcard,” cried 
Bertha, before they left. “I want to send 
one to Lucy.” 

“Which day is it your Guides are coming 

to see the Camp ?”’ inquired Sheila of Miss 
Carstairs while they waited for the rest to 
assemble. 
“Saturday afternoon. That’s the only 
time they can get off. But they aren’t 
Guides yet, you know. None of them are 
enrolled. They're awfully excited about 
coming.” 

‘‘ We want to see them too,” Sheila assured 
her. ‘‘ It seems horrible somehow, Cap, to 
think of you having any other Guides but 
us, though I s’pose that’s not a very Guide- 
like thing to say!” 

Miss Carstairs laughed. 
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‘Don’t worry, Sheila. I shan’t forget 
my London Guides however nice my country 
ones turn out.” 

“I heard from Mother this morning,” 
Sheila continued presently. “‘She’d been 
round to see how Lucy was. Seems the 
doctor doesn’t know yet what she’s going to 
have. Thinks it’s tonsilitis, but isn’t sure. 
Mother said no one was looking after Lucy 
there at home, so she did what she could for 
her.”’ 

“Poor old Lucy,’ said Miss Carstairs. 
“Her mother ought never to have let her 
come with a throat like that. Well, are you 
all ready ?’”’ she continued, looking round. 
“Good-bye, Sheila. Mind you have a good 
dinner for us when we come back.” 

“Right-o! We'll do our best.” 

And Sheila turned her attention to the 
potatoes. 

Some of the Guides grumbled a little at 
being made to go for a walk in the rain, 
but the Captain soon distracted their attention 
by pointing out various tracks in the muddy 
lanes and showing them different wayside 
flowers. 

It was a rosy, wind-blown crowd that 
returned to the Camp some two hours later, 
more than ready for the hot dinner the cooks 
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had prepared for them. But first the Captain 
insisted that everyone must change. 

After the rest-hour, as the rain still con- 
tinued, the Patrols returned to their tents 
and discussed their part in the evening’s 
programme. 

And when they all went to bed that night, 
after an uproarious entertainment in the 
marquee and hot cocoa in their tents the 
last thing, they all declared that “a wet day 
in Camp wasn’t half bad for a change!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
IN CHEDDAR CAVES 


HAT was the only wet day they had. 
All the rest of the time the weather 
was, as Pixie put it, “‘ perfectly scrumptious.”’ 

The next day was Friday, and after break- 
fast the whole party set off for Cheddar. 
Pixie was wheeled as far as the bus in her 
bath-chair, and after that she managed to 
hobble about the rest of the day. 

The ride in the bus through the beautiful 
Mendip country kept them all interested, and 
at last they arrived at Cheddar. 

“Oh, I can see the cheeses!” exulted 
Pixie. ‘‘I’m going to send one home to 
my Mum.” 

‘“So am I,” echoed several of the Guides. 

Laughing and talking excitedly, the girls 
clambered out. They bought cheeses, picture- 
postcards, and china ornaments to their 
hearts’ content, and then walked towards 
the famous Caves. 

“ Are we going down a submarine passage ?” 
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asked little Dena, who often got hold of the 
wrong word when she happened to use a 
long one. 

“ Subterranean, you mean!” laughed 
Winnie, immensely superior. 

“Yes, presently. First we’re going up the 
gorge. Look, that’s the Lion Rock.” 

And the Captain pointed upwards to a 
huge rock shaped exactly like a lion. Pre- 
sently the road narrowed and passed into a 
winding gorge between gigantic cliffs. 

“How wonderful!’ breathed the Guides, 
gazing at the grey-brown boulders towering 
above the road which gradually ascended in 
the course of a long-vanished river. ‘‘ What 
a frightfully steep hill! And just supposing 
one of those rocks came down on us! ”’ 

“IT want to see the Caves,” pleaded little 
Dena. 

“All in good time. We passed the 
entrance just now. Come a little farther up 
the gorge.” 

The Guides walked slowly along the narrow, 
winding road, gazing at the enormous cliffs 
on either side. 

‘““T s’pose the Caves run all underneath 
these rocks ?”’ said Bertha musingly. ‘“‘ They 
look as if they’d been here since the time of 
Adam !”’ 
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““Come along,” said the Captain, turning. 
‘““We won’t go up any farther now. We'll 
do the Caves next.” 

“Oh, hurrah!” cried everyone, hurrying 
back. 

“Tm just a little frightened,” whispered 
Dena to Joan: “I don’t like the dark.” 

**So’m I,” echoed Gwennie. ‘‘ I don’t like 
it a bit.” 

“Come on,then. Hold my hand,’ said Joan. 

They went through the turnstile leading to 
the Caves. 

“Oh, look at this,’ cried Aggie, bending 
over a glass case at the entrance. 

“ Prehistoric skull 40,000—80,000 years old,” 
she read. ‘‘My hat! Is that all?” 

“Looks like your uncle,” suggested Pixie 
wickedly. ‘“‘ You know, the one on the stall 
down East Street.” 

“Shut up! It doesn’t.” 

“Tt does. Look at his teeth,” persisted 
Pixie. 

“Come on, you two. You'll get left 
behind,” called Bertha. 

To Dena’s great relief, the Caves were 
lighted by electric light, which their guide 
switched on as they followed him. 

“What a gorgeous place!’ whispered 
Winnie, half awed by her surroundings. 
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“Fine for smugglers and that sort of 
ing,’ replied Norah. ‘‘ Oh, look at that!” 
For the guide had suddenly illuminated 
hat ooked like a fairy grotto, full of wonder- 
1 stalactite and stalagmite formations. 
“Thousands of years old,” they heard him 
y. ‘‘ Formed by the continual dripping 
' the water through the rock. Mind your 
eads, young ladies.”’ 

And he led them farther into a low, narrow 
uvern. 

“We're getting a frightful long way from 
ie entrance,’ whispered Gwennie to Dena. 
S’posing he can’t find his way back ? ”’ 
Dena squeezed her hand for comfort. 

“TI ’spect he knows it all right,” she 
nswered. 

The guide switched on another light, and 
ow the awestruck girls saw a lofty chamber 
ith curtains of what looked like frozen 
icles dropping from an immense height. 
‘“‘Solomon’s Temple we call this,’’ said the 
lide, “‘ and over there’s Aladdin’s Grotto.” 
Fascinated, the girls stared at the wonderful 
ght. Wonderingly they listened to the 
cplanations. Never in all their lives had 
ley seen anything half so beautiful. They 
st all sense of time as they stood there 
wing at the weird crystal shapes that had 
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been formed by drops of water after thousand; 
of years. 

“ Tsay, what a place! ’’ murmured Bertha 
as they followed the guide through cave afte1 
cave. . 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning 
out went the electric light ! 

“Oh!” gasped the Guides involuntarily. 

“T’m frightened!’ cried little Dena 
running wildly about in the dark. “ Turr 
up the gas, please, do!” 

For a few moments all was confusion 
Then the Captain blew her whistle. 

‘‘ Where are you?” she said to the mar 
in the sudden silence that ensued. ‘‘ What’: 
happened? Won’t the lights come on again ?’ 

‘“ Wait a minute and see,” came a voice 
through the darkness. “I’ve known it d 
this before.” ‘ 

““OQh—oh—oh, isn’t it awful?” wailec 
Gwennie, as they all stood there silently. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you got a torch ? ” mgeired thi 
Captain of the man. 

“Yes; I’m just trying to cwiteh. it on 
Oh, that’s right.” 

And a tiny pin-point of light showed itsel 
in the darkness. 

““What’s the good of that ?’’ murmure 
Bertha. ‘“‘ The battery’s almost done for.” 
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“T meant to get a new one yesterday,” 
explained the man. ‘“ Never mind, we'll 
make this do. Now, young ladies, get hold 
of someone’s hand and we'll make a long 
chain with me in front.” 

By this time most of the smaller Guides 
were in tears. 

“Cheer up, everybody!” cried Sheila. 
““ Where was Moses when the light went out ?”’ 

“Who said ghosts ? ’”? quavered someone. 

“ Now, girls, take hands and come along,” 
said the Captain. 

_And then Sheila struck up : 


“ Show me the way to go home,” 


which seemed the most appropriate song at 
the moment ! 

To keep their spirits up, the Guides sang one 
song after another, for their progress was but 
slow, owing to the long chain, and the fact that 
from time to time someone stumbled and fell. 

Little Dena and Gwennie, with the tears 
running. down their faces, joined in too in 
shaky voices, and after what seemed an 
eternity of darkness at length they all reached 
the entrance. 

“Thank goodness!” ejaculated the 
Captain, as she emerged into the daylight. 
‘‘ Now, is everybody here?” 

I5 H 
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She started to count the Guides, who, now 
the incident was over, were inclined to treat 
the whole thing as a joke. 

““ Where’s Aggie ? ”’ said someone suddenly. 

“And Winnie ? ”’ exclaimed Sheila, looking 
round. 

“ They're not here !”’ 

Startled, the Guides peered at one another, 
for their eyes still felt queer after being so 
long in the dark. 

‘““T must go back for them,” decided the 
Captain. Sy 

“Tll come with you,” said Miss Carstairs. 

‘‘Half a moment while I see about the 
light,” said the man as he disappeared. 

“When did you see them last ? ”’ 

“Who spoke to them after the lights went 
out?” 

“Tdidt® 

And Norah pushed her way forward. 

‘““ They were quite close to me the first part 
of the way back,” she declared. ‘‘I heard 
their voices distinctly, and I quite thought 
Aggie was hanging on to Sheila.” 

“They must be in the awful dark all on 
their own,” shivered little Dena. 

“The light’s short-circuited,’ said the 
man, coming back, “ but I’ve got the other 
chap’s torch, so we'll go back for them.” 
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“Come on,” said the Captain, hurrying 
fter him, and the two Guiders disappeared. 

Back through the dark passages they 
roped their way, following the tiny light in 
ront, and at last a faint “ Coo-ee’”’ was 
eard. 

“There they are!’ said Miss Carstairs, 
nuch relieved. ‘‘Coo-ee! We're coming!” 

They found the lost ones sitting side by 
ide on a ledge of rock. 

“Hullo!” said Aggie calmly, getting up. 
‘What a time you've been !”’ 

The Captain gasped. 

“What d’you mean ?”’ she said. 

“What ages you’ve been fetching us,” 
eturned Aggie. ‘“‘I told Winnie there— 
he’s got the wind up rather—that when we 
rot separated from you, you'd be sure to come 
yack and fetch us, but I never guessed you’d 
ye such a terrific time! I’m jolly hungry,” 
he added. 

6 Well ”) 

The Captain was speechless. 

“Talk about cats!’’ continued Aggie cheer- 
ully. “Strikes me you need a dozen cats’ 
yes in a place like this!” 

Winnie said nothing. 

She could not face the situation like the 
mperturbable Aggie. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ROUND THE CAMP-FIRE 


HEN the whole party had safely 
emerged from the Caves, the 
Captain decided it was time to eat the 
sandwiches they had brought with them. 
So they found a secluded spot at the 
bottom of the cliffs and proceeded to enjoy 
themselves. 

‘““T don’t like cheese sandwiches,” grumbled 
Winnie, sampling hers. 

“Look here, Winnie, I really shall have to 
christen you Miss Fuss-Pot,’’ said the Captain, 
laughing. “First, you can’t eat porridge 
like an ordinary mortal, then it’s cabbage 
stalks, and now cheese sandwiches! ” 

“My mother never makes me eat any- 
thing I don’t like,” returned Winnie loftily. 

“Well, I’m not your mother, thank good- 
ness, but while you’re in Camp you can’t 
waste good food.” 

And the Captain, having disposed of 
Winnie, turned her attention to Dena, who 
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vas reading aloud from a letter she had 
eceived that morning. 

“My aunt’s got pandemonium!” she 
innounced. 

“Whatever's that ?” 

“TI don’t know. The doctor says so.” 

“Let me look,” said Sheila, laughing. 

Dena handed her the letter. 

“ Pneumoma, not pandemonium!” she 
smiled. “I say, though, that’s pretty 
serious.” 

“Your Mum’s been round looking after 
1er,’’ said Dena, folding up her letter. ‘‘ She 
sat up with Auntie the night before last, my 
Mum says.” 

“Is there anyone your mother doesn’t 
ook after?’ said Miss Carstairs, who knew 
ittle Mrs. Toop quite well. ‘‘ She seems to 
9e always lending a hand somewhere.” 

“Oh!” shrieked Hope suddenly. “I 
1early swallowed a wasp! Get away!” 

She waved frantically at a predatory wasp 
10vering near her banana. 

Gwennie and Dena hurriedly left their 
laces and retired behind a grassy mound, 
where they proceeded to tell each other 
“secrets” till lunch was over. 

Later in the afternoon the Guides explored 
he gorge and the little village, and left 
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Cheddar after a delicious tea outside one of 
the small picturesque cottages. 

“It’s been a jolly day,” said Sheila, as the 
bus climbed the hill leading from Wrington 
to Redhill, and she watched the shadows 
lengthening over the hills. ‘‘ Did you say we 
could have a camp-fire to-night, Captain ? ”’ 

“Yes, if the girls aren’t too tired to get 
the wood.” 

‘“Oh, rather not! Besides, we want to do 
our camp-fire ceremony in the dark.” 

‘“‘ All right, you shall.” 

So after supper the Guides gathered 
round the camp-fire, where they found an 
immense amount of wood collected by the 
Shamrock Patrol. 

‘““Isn’t a camp-fire by starlight perfectly 
gorgeous ?”’ said Sheila to Miss Carstairs 
who was sitting next her. ‘‘ And the smell 
of a wood-fire seems the nicest smell on 
earth, I think. That’s right, Rosie, put on 
another big one.’’ 

This to the Daffodil Leader who was piling 
on the logs. 

The sparks shot merrily up, the wood 
crackled and hissed, and the Guides sat round, 
their happy faces half hidden by the smoke. 

“This is topping!” said Bert. ‘“ Now, 
Captain, let’s have a yarn.” 
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“T thought we were going to do the Camp- 
‘ire Ceremony ?”’ 

“Oh, all right. Come on, girls.”’ 

And the four Leaders and Seconds, with 
Winnie, Dena, and Norah to make up the 
1ecessary number, disappeared from the magic 
‘ircle. 

“Draw your ground-sheets in a bit,’’ said 
Miss Carstairs, ‘‘so we get into a smaller 
ircle. There, that’s right.” 

From the darkness behind them came the 
ound of voices singing softly, ‘‘ All Through 
he Night.’ At the head of the procession 
walked Sheila, bearing a lighted taper. Still 
inging, they entered the circle opposite the 
ire and halted. 

“Who are ye,’+ inquired the Captain, 
‘who come out of the darkness bearing a 
himing light ?”’ 

And Sheila replied : 

“We are the Gude Law. We bring the 
pirit that dwells in the midst of the Guide 
camp ; we bear the Light that shines before 
very Guide to show her the way.” 

“‘ Lead on, Guide Law,’ said the Captain, 
‘and give us of thy light.” 

As each Guide, representing one of the 
_aws, came up to Sheila with her unlighted 


1 Reprinted by permission from the Gazette. 
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taper, and, kneeling, kindled it from hers, the 
circle of listening girls watched intently. 

It was an impressive scene. Darkness all 
around, starshine above, silence enfolding the 
Camp, and, within the circle, Sheila, with her 
lighted taper and pale, earnest face, intensely 
alive to the solemnity of the moment. 

She beckoned to Joan who represented 
the first Guide Law. The Leader of the 
Fuchsias came slowly forward, knelt before 
Sheila, and lighted her taper. Then, holding 
it aloft, she said distinctly : 

“IT am Honour, and I shine that a Guide may 
be trusted in all things, both great and small.” 

With one accord the other Guides raised 
their tapers and said together : 

“A Guide's Honour ts to be trusted.” 

Next came Emma, knelt, lighted her taper 
from Sheila’s, and repeated : 

““T am Loyatty, and I shine that a Guide 
may always be found faithful.” 

And together the Guides chanted : 

“A Guide ts loyal.” 

Rosie, her round, laughing face unusually 
serious, followed. 

“ I am USEFULNESS, and I shine that Guides 
may at all tumes learn the joy of Service.” 

As they raised their tapers, the Guides 
chimed in : 
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“A Guide's duty 1s to be useful and help 
others.” 

Then Bertha approached, and, kneeling 
like the rest, said: 

“I am FRIENDLINESS, and I shine that 
Guides of all nations may know the true Bond 
of Fellowship.” 

And the others responded : 

“A Guide is a Friend to all and a Sister to 
every other Guide.” 

Lily came next to kneel before Sheila. 

““T am COURTESY,” she said, ‘ and I shine 
that the true Courtesy, born of love and reverence, 
may grow up within the hearts of the Guides.” 

““A Guide 1s courteous,’ said the rest in 
chorus. 

Sylvia, Emma’s Second, next approached : 

‘“T am KINDNESS,” she said, “‘ and I shine 
that the Guides may learn the true love of all 
God’s creatures.” 

“A Guide is a Friend to Animals,’ chanted 
the Guides, with upraised arms. 

Little Dena came next, and said in a shy, 
shaking voice : 

““T am OBEDIENCE, and I shine that Self- 
control may be the great inward strength of all 
the Guides.” 

And the others replied : 

“A Guide obeys orders.” 
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As Dena rose from her knees, Norah came 
forward to take her place. As she lighted 
her taper, she said : 

‘““T am CHEERFULNESS, and I shine that 
every Guide may take the light of Joy whereso- 
ever she goes.” 

And the Guides chimed in: 

“A Guide smiles and sings under all 
difficulties.” 

Then Winnie came proudly forward, very 
self-assured and fluent : 

‘““T am TurifT,” she said, “and I shine 
that a Guide may never waste, but that she may 
use all she has 1n the service of others.” 

And the Guides repeated : 

“A Guide ts thrifty.” 

Last came Lydia, the Daffodil Second, and 
spoke her lines distinctly : 

““T am Purity, and I shine that a Guide 
may be as Light itself, clean, pure, and strong, 
worthy of her Womanhood.” 

Then all together, with lighted tapers, their 
right armsraised, the Guides chanted solemnly: 

“A Guide 1s pure in thought, in word, and 
in deed.” 

“Well met, Guide Law,” said the Captain. 
“You have shown us that without you there is 
no true Guiding. Stay with us.” 

And Sheila, her brown eyes shining, replied : 
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“We are always here. Our Light glows in 
the heart of every camp-fire and shines in the 
eyes of every true Guide.” 

Then the procession filed slowly by and 
passed into the darkness, singing softly the 
strains of “‘ All Through the Night.’ Softer 
and softer it came, till at last it died away 
altogether. 

Prolonged cheering and clapping greeted 
this effort. 

“Jolly good, wasn’t it?” said Hope to 
Miss Carstairs. ‘I wish I’d been in it.” 

“Yes, it was excellent. How well the girls 
knew their parts.” 

“May we sing ‘ Jerusalem’ “next?” 
pleaded someone, and the Guides struck up 
the familiar lines : 

“And did those Feet in ancient time ?”’ 

““T say, Winnie says she can tell a Nature 
Yarn,” cried Norah, at the conclusion of the 
song. 

“Oh, splendid!” said the Captain. ‘“‘ Come 
on, Winnie. Let’s have it.” 

“Td rather hear Captain’s any day,” 
murmured little Dena. 

Winnie did not need much pressing. She 
was always ready to be in the limelight. She 
sat well forward hunched up her knees, and 
began : 
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‘This is the story of Mrs. Cockroach and 
her Babies.’ (Pause.) Then, dramatically : 


“The laundry-man plumped the washing 
down on the kitchen floor, banged the door, 
and departed. Cook turned out the kitchen 
gas and stumped upstairs to bed. 

“Then, out of the laundry-basket crawled 
old Mrs. Cockroach and went for a walk 
round the kitchen floor. 

““ * Hullo, dearie!’ said Miss Mouse, who was 
also taking an evening stroll. ‘ What are you 
doing of ?’ 

““Pm looking about for a nice, comfort- 
able house to bring up my family in,’ said 
Mrs. Cockroach, ‘ so I thought I’d come home 
with the washing.’ 

‘““* Then you’ve come to the right place,’ 
said Miss Mouse. ‘ There aren’t half a lot of 
crumbs and scraps about the floor of a night- 
time. And, if you’re really hungry, you can 
always pick up a tit-bit or two in the sink- 
basket.’ 

“ But their conversation was interrupted 
by a thump—thump—thump down the kitchen 
stairs. Cook had forgotten something and 
come back to fetch it. 

“She lighted the gas and her eye fell upon 


1 With apologies to a certain Commissioner. 
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Mrs. Cockroach. Miss Mouse, of course, had 
disappeared. 

““* Oh, that horrid beetle!’ said Cook. 

““ She picked up a duster and 

“ Swish ! 

“Mrs. Cockroach found herself spinning 
through the air, and she didn’t half hit her 
head hard on the gas-stove ! 

“Cook turned out the gas and went up- 
stairs again—thump—thump—thumb. 

““QOh dear! Oh dear!’ cried Mrs. Cock- 
roach. ‘I’ve lost it!’ 

‘““* Lost what ?’ said Miss Mouse, peering 
out of her hole. 

““My purse! Oh dear! What shall I 
do?’ 

““* Well, you don’t keep money in it, do 
you?’ said Miss Mouse, ‘so what are you 
hollering about ?’ 

“No, but I keep my family in it, and 
that’s worse!’ wailed Mrs. Cockroach. ‘I 
keep it till it’s quite full of little eggs and 
then I find a nice warm place to put it in 
and watch the eggs hatch out.’ 

““*Why, then, we must look for your 
purse,’ said Miss Mouse, and she went nosing 
round the kitchen floor. 

“** Oh, here it is!’ she cried. 

“So Mrs. Cockroach picked it up with 
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great joy and put it in a nice warm corner 
of the kitchen hearth. 

‘“‘ The next evening when Miss Mouse came 
out for her evening stroll there was no sign 
of Mrs. Cockroach. At last she found her 
lying on her back in the sink with her claws 
in the air, guite dead! She had died through 
eating the only thing she couldn’t digest— 
cucumber ! 

“‘ After this, Miss Mouse felt a dreadful 
responsibility about the purse. She used to 
go and watch it every night, and one night 
when she was watching, it suddenly burst 
open, and out came a tiny white baby cock- 
roach! After that, Miss Mouse used to 
watch the purse every night and hope some 
more would be hatched. 

“But one evening a dreadful thing 
happened! A new Cook arrived on the 
scene, and the first thing she did was to 
sweep up all the crumbs and scraps of 
meat off the kitchen floor and empty the 
sink-basket. 

“And the worst of it all was she swept 
the kitchen hearth as well, and the purse 
containing the rest of the babies was swept 
up too! 

“So, if any more were hatched out after 
that, it must have been in the DusTBIN! ”’ 
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Winnie paused and looked round. 

“Very good, Winnie,’ approved the 
Captain. 

“ Not at all bad,” said the Guides. 

“She can’t half tell a story, can she?” 
whispered Gwennie to Dena. 

““ Now some songs,” begged the girls. And 
after they had gone through all their 
favourites, they stood up and sang round the 
dying embers : 

“Now our Camp-five fadeth, 
Now the flame burns low, 
Now our paths dividing, 
We must homeward go. 
May the peace of the lapping water, 
The peace of the still starlight, 


The peace of the firelit forest 
Be with us through the night.” 


“T do love a camp-fire, don’t you ?” said 
Norah, tucking her arm in Sheila’s as the 
g.tls made their way back to their tents. 

“Rather! And I love the stars at night 
and the silence all round. Look, Norah’’— 
and Sheila waved an arm—“ look at all that ! 
The stars miles away, the dark sky, and our 
little white tents down there. Doesn’t it 
make you feel part of the night somehow ? 
It does me. Walworth seems very far away, 
doesn’t it ?”’ 

And Sheila heaved a sigh at the remem- 
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brance that there were only two more perfect 
days before the end. 

“ Hullo, Cap, what are you doing ?”’ 

“Filling my hot-water bottle,’ replied 
Miss Carstairs. “It’s a bit chilly to-night, 
and there was just enough water left after 
the cocoa.” 

She disappeared into her tent. 

“Come on, girls, hurry up!” cried Sheila, 
remembering her responsibility as Leader, 
“It’s late already, and you’ve got to buck 
up into bed.” 


Half an hour later the whistle went and 


the Camp was wrapped in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
NOCTURNAL HAPPENINGS 


HE two Guiders went into their tent 
and began to undress. Miss Car- 
stairs was the only one who possessed a 
proper camp-bed. The Captain slept on a 
palliasse like the Guides. 
/ They took some time to undress, but when 
‘at last Miss Carstairs jumped into bed, she 
“speedily jumped out again with a stifled: 
“Ugh! The bottle’s leaked!” 
- The Captain couldn’t help laughing at her 
_ companion’s rueful expression. 
~.. “ You'll have to change the blankets,”’ she 
“. remarked unsympathetically. “Are they 
>. very wet?” 
~~“ Sopping!”’ declared Miss Carstairs. 
. “Yes, I'll have to. What a bore! ”’ 
So she removed the wet blankets and pro- 
vided herself with some dry ones. Hardly had 
she settled herself again when : 
Creak ! 
Plop ! 
16 
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Down went the bed, and its occupant found 
herself with her head on the ground and her 
feet in the air! 

The two Guiders laughed so immoderately 
they feared the whole Camp would hear ; and 
Rags, having been rescued from a precarious 
position beneath the bed, added his voice to 
the general uproar in a series of short, sharp 
barks. 

“Oh, do stop him,” begged the Captain, 
burying her face in the pillow to prevent her 
shrieks of laughter being heard. ‘“ Rags, 
stop it, do!” 

Miss Carstairs, still half in and half out of 
bed, shook with laughter, for her head was 
almost on Miss Thompson’s pillow. 

“T’m too weak to move,” she declared. 
“Tl have to stay like this all night!” 

“Oh, will you!” retorted the other. 
“Not if I know it!” . 

She sat up in bed and began to laugh 
uproariously as the spectacle of the capsized 
Guider struck her afresh. “‘Come on, up 
you get!” 

With some difficulty Miss Carstairs was 
levered to an upright position and her bed 
propped up again. 

“ Atlast /!” sighed the Captain, getting back 
into her own bed. ‘‘ Now for a little peace.” 
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Silence once more. 

It was in the middle of the night that a 
pyjama-ed figure suddenly appeared at the 
tent door. 

“ Captain,’ said the nocturnal visitor, 
“can you come? Winnie’s got an awful 
pain !”’ 

“What sort of pain?” inquired the 
Captain, waking at once. 

“Oh, the usual tummy-ache, only it’s 
pretty bad.” 

“All right, Sheila. Run along. I'll heat 
some water and give her a hot-water bottle.” 

A few minutes later the Captain visited 
the Shamrocks’ tent. She found Winnie 
rolling about, making a great fuss over a 
pain that another girl would have thought 
nothing of. 

““Qo—o—o,” she groaned. ‘‘ Oh dear, my 
poor tummy!” 

“It’s only an ordinary stomach-ache, I 
suppose ?”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Don’t make 
a fuss, Winnie. I’m getting you a bottle.” 

And she disappeared again. 

““Oo—oo,” groaned the sufferer. ‘‘ Oo— 
oo—oo !”’ 

“Shut up and don’t make such a fuss,” 
said Sheila. “‘ You'll wake the whole Camp 
if you go on like that.” 
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Winnie sat up. She had been expecting 
the Captain to make a fuss of her, but Miss 
Thompson knew better. She had sized Winnie 
up exactly. 

“You aren’t very sympathetic,” said the 
invalid crossly to Sheila. “I'd like you to 
have a pain like mine.” 

“There you are,’ said the Captain, re- 
turning with the bottle. “Lie down with 
that. You'll soon drop off.” 

And, wasting no further words, she went 
back to her tent. 

Winnie felt much aggrieved. She had been 
lying awake a fuil half-hour and thought she 
deserved more attention. However, Captain 
had gone and was evidently not coming back, 
so she snuggled down with the bottle and 
was soon fast asleep. 

Saturday came, and with it great prepara- 
tions for Visitors’ Day. The Guides had 
invited the Vicar of the parish, old Mr. and 
Mrs. Carstairs, the Baylises, and the village 
girls who hoped one day to be Guides them- 
selves. Also the Camp Advisor was expected. 
The girls spent the morning tidying up the 
Camp and preparing for the afternoon. 

It was great fun showing the village girls 
all their gadgets, and each Patrol proudly 
escorted them to their own particular tent. 
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They found them a little shy at first, but 
that soon wore off, and they chattered away 
like the rest. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon that 
the Camp Advisor arrived and expressed 
herself fully satisfied with the state of the 
Camp. 

“Are you having a good time?” she 
inquired of Emma, and it hardly needed 
Emma’s hearty “‘ Rather /”’ to convince her 
of the truth. The girls’ happy, healthy faces 
were answer enough ! 

The Guides had provided an ample tea 
for the visitors, and at its conclusion the old 
Vicar rose slowly to his feet. 

“Speech! ’’ whispered Pixie mischievously. 
“The old man’s going to give us a jaw!” 

But Mr. Anstruther wasn’t. 

Instead, he said quietly : 

“Captain, Visitors, and Guides! I want 
to tell you what a happiness it has been to 
us in Redhill to have the Guides here. Wher- 
ever I go in the village I hear their praises 
sung—their good manners, behaviour, and 
appreciation of the countryside. [ think 
there is scarcely a girl in Redhill who does not 
long to become a Guide, and I hope it won’t 
be very long before we too have a first-rate 
Company. I am going to ask the Captain 
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to have it put on record at Headquarters 
what a splendid influence and example the 
girls have been, and I now call upon the 
visitors to give with me three cheers for the 
32nd Southwark Guides.” 

The cheers were willingly given, and little 
Dena, to everyone’s amusement, was seen 
cheering with the rest ! 

“Nice old thing!’ murmured Aggie, 
helping herself to the last piece of cake. 

‘“ He’s a dear,’ put in Norah, who was a 
special protégée of his. 

After tea, the Guides gave an exhibition 
of Country Dancing and Camp Songs, and 
ended up with races in which their visitors 
took part. They insisted on their staying 
to the camp-fire, and when at last the girls 
reluctantly tore themselves away, every 
single one of them determined that, as far 
as she was concerned, she would become a 
Guide at the earliest possible moment ! 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CHIEFLY CONCERNING RAGS 


UNDAY—and a perfect summer’s day. 

Everyone was up with the lark, for it 

had been decided to attend the village church 

at 8 a.m., and after breakfast to go for a long 
day in the woods till Evensong at 6.30. 

“Our last day !”’ sighed Sheila, as she put 
on her Guide hat before setting off for church. 
“‘T wish it was all just beginning instead of 
ending.” 

‘Hear, hear!’ said the Patrol in heart- 
felt agreement. 

“On guard, Rags!” said his mistress, as 
the Guides were starting off. “ You can’t 
come with us, old dog.” 

And Rags, with a mournful flap of his 
tail, disappeared into the Guiders’ tent. He 
understood the situation perfectly. 

It was glorious in the country lanes as the 
Guides swung along, walking three and four 
abreast. The air had that curious stillness 


one associates with the first day of the week, 
235 
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and everywhere around there was silence, 
beauty, and peace. 

‘“‘T feel as if we were on top of the world,” 
said Pixie in a hushed whisper, pointing to 
the distant hills and the valley beneath. 
‘“‘ Look, we are on top of the church tower.” 

And she indicated the small, square turret 
that crowned the village church, and which 
was indeed on a level with the higher ground 
on which they stood. 

“Isn't it perfect ?’’ agreed Sheila. “I 
could stay here for ever! Lucky Norah!”’ 

Descending the hill, they came to the little 
church standing serene and tranquil above 
the village. 

““T should like to be buried here,” said little 
Dena quaintly. “It’s so quiet and peaceful.” 

She pointed to the long, low mounds where 
many Redhill folk had found their last resting- 
place. 

“Hark!” said Sheila, just before they 
entered the porch. “ Listen to the lark!” 

Far up in the blue heavens a lark rose high 
and ever higher, pouring out his liquid notes in 
one long pean of praise. It was the finishing 
touch to a scene full of beauty and peace. 

Quietly the girls filed into church, and the 
service began. Beside themselves, there were 
only a dozen or so other worshippers at that 
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early hour, yet to the kneeling Guides the 
service left an ineradicableimpression. It har- 
monised so perfectly with their surroundings. 
Through the open windows came the song of 
the birds; inside, the deep voice of the old 
Vicar was full of a quiet dignity and reverence. 

It was with a sense of wonder and awe 
that the Guides left the little church and 
emerged into the sunshine. 

“Oh, Cap, wasn’t it lovely ?”’ said Pixie. 
“So different from our noisy church at home. 
At least,’ she added, “it’s not the church 
that’s noisy, but the market outside.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Miss Carstairs, for she 
knew well the distraction of a Sunday in East 
Street, where the hoarse voices of the costers 
and hawkers filled in every pause in the 
service. 

“‘ T wish we didn’t have a Sunday market,” 
put in Aggie, on her other side. “It seems 
so different here, and easier to be good.” 

But these reflections were speedily broken 
by the sight of Rags careering along the lane 
to meet them. He had tired of waiting for 
their return, and had set out to find them. 

“Hullo, Rags!” cried the Guides. ‘ Oh, 
you naughty dog! We left you to look after 
the Camp.” 

Rags wagged his tail gaily. He didn’t care 
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a bit what those girls said! But a word of 
reproof from his beloved mistress sent him off 
with his tail between his legs, a sorry sight. It 
didn’t last long, however, and a few minutes 
later Rags was having a fine time with his head 
down every rabbit-hole he passed. 

Then came breakfast—porridge, bacon, and 
eggs—a special one, as Pixie said, for the last 
Sunday in Camp. 

“T say, Cap, where did you get this 
bacon?’’ inquired Aggie mischievously. 
‘“‘ At the cobbler’s ?”’ 

“Whatever do you mean?” asked Miss 
Carstairs. 

“Well, it seems a bit tough! I thought 
you might have been to see Charlie Chaplin in 
the ‘Gold Rush’ and seen how well he liked 
roasted shoes, and decided to try leather on us!”’ 

And Aggie giggled at her own wit. 

“ Hullo, Captain! Why have you got two 
plates ?”’ asked Sheila, removing one. 

“Here, stop it!’ cried Joan, who was 
orderly. “I put that on purpose. One 
won't hold enough.” 

“Oh, all right. Slong as you don’t mind 
washing up extra plates! ”’ 

“We're for ever wash—ing dish—es,” sang 
Winnie, who had parodied the familiar song, 
and the whole Company joined in the chorus 
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lustily. This had proved to be a popular 
refrain in Camp. 

“Good for you, Winnie,” laughed Bertha. 
“You made up the song, and yet you’re 
always somewhere else when there’s any 
dish-washing to be done, I’ve noticed!” 

Everyone laughed at this, for it was well 
known in Camp that when it came to real 
work Winnie was a shirker. She had a way 
of coming up to her Leader when everything 
was done and asking innocently : 

“What shall I do next, Sheila ? ”’ 

But you couldn’t take Guides in like that ! 
They'd got Winnie sized up to the last inch. 

It was about eleven o’clock when they 
started off for a day in the woods, taking 
their dinner with them. Everyone was in 
thoroughly good spirits, and the woodland 
paths rang with girlish laughter. The 
Captain and the Quartermaster, bringing up 
the rear, congratulated themselves on the 
healthy appearance of their girls and the 
evident success of the Camp. 

“Tt really has been a splendid time,” said 
Miss Carstairs. ‘“‘ Not a hitch anywhere.” 

“Only the unfortunate beginning,” re- 
minded the Captain, thinking of Lucy. 

“Yes. Poor old Lucy! I’m glad it only 
turned out to be tonsilitis. Though that’s 
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pretty painful, as I know from personal 
experience ! ”’ 

Dinner was a great success, and it was 
nearly five o'clock before the Guides got 
back to Camp. They had quite a rush 
preparing tea and getting themselves ready 
again for church. 

“This hurry’ll be the death of me!”’ groaned 
Aggie, who liked a long rest after meals. 

“ You'll. die when your breath gives out, 
not before,” teased Pixie, dancing round her. 
‘‘ Here, let me do that tie.” 

“Not so tight or I shan’t be able to sing 
the hymns,’ remonstrated Aggie as Pixie all 
but strangled her. 

“That won't be much loss,” laughed 
_ Bertha, who knew Aggie’s prowess in that 
direction. 

“Talking of hymns,” put in Norah, “ did 
I ever tell you that when I was at work at 
Patterson’s—that gold paint firm, you re- 
member—the girls all used to start singing 
hymns whenever I came in because I went to 
church ? I didn’t half hate it!” 

“Doesn't that seem ages ago?” said 
Sheila. ‘“ What a thin, pale little soul you 
were, Norah. And your neck! Do you 
remember it ?”’ 

“Don't Er’ 
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“Come on, girls,” said the Captain’s voice 
outside. ‘“‘ We don’t want to be late.” 

Once more the Camp was left in charge of 
Rags, and the Guides set out. It was in the 
middle of the sermon that he provided the Red- 
hill congregation with the sensation of the day ! 

The door of the porch had been left open, 
owing to the intense heat. Suddenly a well- 
known bark was heard outside. Miss Carstairs 
looked at the Captain and the Captain looked 
at her. They knew who was there ! 

A moment later Rags pattered into church, 
down the middle aisle in face of a scandalised 
congregation, and brought the Vicar to a 
sudden standstill. 

The verger started in hot pursuit, but Rags 
growled ominously whenever he came near. 
Up and down the pews he went, sniffing busily, 
till at last he reached the pew where the Guides 
were sitting. At sight of his mistress he gave 
a series of short barks and leapt upon her lap! 
Miss Carstairs, scarlet-faced, seized him by his 
collar and dragged the delinquent down the 
aisle and out of the church. 

The Guides (one must admit it!) giggled. 
They really couldn’t help it. But their 
Leaders’ frowns soon brought them to their 
senses, and they tried once more to fix their 
attention on what the Vicar was saying. All 
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in vain! The sight of Cap dragging a pro- 
testing Rags down the aisle had been too 
comical for them to be able to dismiss it 
easily, and none of them was sorry when 
the service came to an end. . 

“T say, wasn’t it awful ?”’ exploded Pixie 
when she was safely in the churchyard. 

“Did you see the Vicar’s face ?’”’ laughed 
Joan. “It really was a picture!” 

“And the verger dodging up and down!” 
put in Bertha. “My word! I didn’t envy 
Cap!” 

“Poor old Cap, where is she?” said 
everyone, looking round. 

But Miss Carstairs, unable to face the 
evening congregation, was well on her way 
back to Camp with the culprit. 

That night the Fuchsia Patrol determined 
to have one last “rag.” By dint of much 
prodding and poking, they managed to keep 
themselves awake till everyone else was 
asleep. Then, stealing forth in the dead of 
night, they visited each tent in turn (except, 
of course, the Guiders’!), taking with them 
a burnt cork, and decorated the sleeping 
Guides with black moustaches ! 

Then, much elated, they crept back to 
their tent and awaited the morning. Judge, 
therefore, of their disappointment when they 
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found that the aforesaid moustaches had, in 
every single instance, completely disappeared ! 
No doubt the sleepers had unconsciously 
rubbed them off during their sleep ! 

‘“ What a sell!’ groaned Lily. 

“A complete frost !”’ agreed Joan. 

“And we're dead tired all for nothing,” 
put in little Dena. And she yawned again. 

“Don’t let’s give the game away. They’d 
only laugh at us,”’ said another of the Fuchsias. 

“No. Say nix, for goodness’ sake, or else 
we'd never hear the end of it.” 

At length the tents were struck, the site 
cleared, everything tidied, and with a last 
long look the Guides left Goblin Coombe. 
They were to drive to Bristol and catch a 
fast train to London. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” cried the 
Guides to the villagers who came to their 
cottage doors to see the last of the visitors. 
“We'll come again next year. Good-bye!” 

Blue sky, green fields, country lanes, and 
glorious sunshine. That was what the Guides 
left behind them. 

A smoky sky, dirty streets, squalid 
dwellings, pouring rain, that was what 
awaited them in London. 

But nothing could damp the ardour of 
their spirits. They sang at the top of their 
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voices all the way home, remembering the 
presents they had brought for everybody 
and all the stories they had to tell of Camp. 

As they drove down East Street, someone 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Look, Sheila! There’s your mother! ”’ 

And there, outside the little Sunshine Shop, 
stood Mrs. Toop, her cheery face all smiles 
and happiness. 

““ Mother !”’ 

Sheila jumped off the lorry and rushed up 
to her. 

“Hullo, dearie! Glad to have you back 
home. Hullo, girls! Hada good time? ”’ 

“Yes, rather!” 

“A topping time!” 

“See you round to-morrow as usual ?” 
said Sheila. 

“ Rather!’’ chorused the Patrol. And 
then Bertha shouted : 

‘‘ Three cheers for Sheila of the Shamrock: 
and the little Sunshine Shop! ”’ 


“* Hip—hip—hooray ! 
Hip—hip—hooray ! 
Hip—hip—hooray ! ”’ 


Dingy, dirty London, but—Home / 
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